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Reputation and honor are in the keeping of many persons 
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we never know, and are in our keeping of many who will 
never know us. Gossip may be sweet and friendly, but 
without scrupulous watchfulness its lightest word may be 
like the unquenched match thrown in a waste-basket. 


am 


No statistics could measure the economic effect of the 
modern summer vacation. We should be astounded if we 
could know just how much money, earned in thickly settled 
communities, is distributed far and wide among the people 
in the most remote places of country and seashore; and it 
would be hardly possible to overestimate the benefits that 
follow, in this one respect, the summer journeyings of all 
sorts of people. For many a family a support comes in this 
way which could come in no other. Luxuries are added to 
homes in which they are few. Opportunities of culture fol- 
low countless directions. But for the summer harvest many 
a college career would be cut short. There is a piano in 
many a farm-house bringing a new heaven and a new earth. 
The cherished lessons in art can be pursued. Here and 
there a bright boy discovers his opportunity and his bent. 
Serviceable acquaintances broaden the scope and promise 
of life. And those who bring so much may get much in re- 
turn, those who receive also give. The hardness of natures 
trained in non-expression may be softened by courtesies and 
the demand for courtesy. The manners usual in one region 
are bettered, as manners best are bettered, by the contagion 
of amenities. The jealousies of provincialism are dissolved 
by mutuality. The Southerner learns to know the North- 
erner at his true worth. The Westerners who fill New Eng- 
land bring a cordial infection of good cheer. In this annual 
mingling of people of all sections is a process of amalgama- 
tion and naturalization whose potency is incalculable. 
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Tur Western judge, whose action in fining a man who 
swore through the telephone brought much favorable com- 
ment in the newspapers, has distinguished himself in a 
much less creditable way while releasing a youth charged 
by his sister with some oppression, the result of a childish 
quarrel. He called the boy’s father to the stand, and asked 
him if he would whip the boy in case the fine should be sus- 
pended. The father replied, ‘Indeed, I will; and it shall 
be a whipping that he will remember.” One shrinks from 
imagining what followed this injunction. Corporal pun- 
ishment in such a case could have nothing but a degrad- 
ing effect, and, when administered at the command of a 
district judge, would be likely to be unrestrained and cruel. 
If this example of parental discipline thus sanctioned should 
have the effect of suggesting or excusing such punishment, 
the judge responsible for it will have more than its direct 
degradation to answer for. To be a Solomon in these lat- 
ter days is not to take the short and vulgar method chosen 
by this magistrate. 
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Every assertion of the principles of law which underlie 
public safety is doubly effective coming from representative 
men in regions where it appears that public sentiment in 
regard to lynching is much in need of. such instruction. 
Far more serviceable than any rebuke or exhortation from 
other portion of the country is such a vigorous appeal as 
that of the Virginia judge in his charge to a jury before 
which a case of mob violence was brought. 
couragement in such strong expressions as the following: 
‘There are circumstances that distinguish this from other 
crimes, and have caused the eyes of all mankind to be 
turned upon us in sad astonishment. It was a most useless 
act. Not the slightest excuse can be offered for its commis- 
sion. We live under laws and a government the heritage of our 
forefathers, enjoying under these their laws, for which they 
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fought and bled and died, the noble heritage of protection 
in life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Without reason 
or excuse, merely to glut their mad passion for lawless and 
useless vengeance, in defiance of the laws of God and man; 
in open daylight, with a reckless disregard for the rights, 
nay, the very lives of others; careless of the honor and fair 
name of this their native land,— this lawless mob overpow- 
ered the officers of justice, broke into and injured our jail, 
imbrued their hands in human blood, and brought down 
shame and disgrace upon us. And, gentlemen, this is not 
all, nor the worst, of the sad story. This mob consisted 
largely of men from whom we had the right to expect better 
things, men of standing and education in the community, 
men whom we should expect to find upholding and main- 
taining, ready to fight for, even to die for, the laws and 
rights and government so dear to their ancestors; and 
these men were the leaders in needless violence, in rank 
lawlessness. If such things are to be upheld by the good 
people of this land, God save old Loudon, God save Vir- 
ginia.” 


The Quiet Life. 


Leisure is just as possible to-day as ever it was, and one 
may have with it more comfort than was attainable a hun- 
dred years ago. The restless lives we live come by choice, 
and not by necessity. There is certainly niuch more rush 
and hurry and tension, competition and failure, than ever 
before; but the rush of life is along the great highways of 
travel and commerce. They cover but a small space of the 
vast country through which they pass. Five miles away 
from the railroad, one may live as retired, as peacefully, and 
in more comfort, than was possible a hundred years ago. 

In a New England town, where many farms had been ad- 
vertised for sale for less than the stone walls and the build- 
ings cost, a farmer was recently asked why he could not 
live on a farm and thrive as his ancestors did. He said, “I 
can make more money than my grandfather did, and can 
live better than he did.’ ‘Then why are men leaving their 
farms and going to the towns?” “Because,” he said, “ we 
are not content with the things that satisfied our fathers. 
We want our children to have the best advantages of educa- 
tion. I am not willing to have my wife work as my grand- 
mother worked. She must have a domestic, and good 
domestics are hard to get in the country. If sickness comes, 
we want a good doctor. We are not willing to see our 
wives and children die for lack of medical service that we 
cannot afford to pay for. So we sell out and go into the 
town.” 

Many complain that they are driven by toil and society, 
so that they have no leisure left for the quiet life. But, 
commonly, they are drawn, not driven. They are enticed 


by things they could do without if they really believed in the , 


knowledge, the culture, the enjoyment, which comes to those 
who love nature, and seek first the real things which satisfy 
the mind and the heart. John Muir is not driven, he does 
not find the pace of modern civilization one that kills. He 
takes for his domain the Sierras, and the sky that overhangs 
them, the wind sifting through the pine-trees, and all the 
wild life of the mountains; and in them he finds peace and 
quiet, and gains knowledge which millionaires of discretion 
end with. We are not driven: we are enticed by our de- 
sires. There are prizes and satisfactions in profusion which 
tempt us. But we are under no compulsion to seek them. 
He who complains confesses that the common blessings, 
never so freely given as now, do not satisfy. 

There are trusts and combinations, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, there is eager contention, rivalry in manufacture, in 
trade, in finance, which imbitter life even when the prizes 
are won; but no one is under compulsion to enter the race 
or play the game. Aside from these things, most of the 
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people upon this continent are really untouched by them in 
any vital interest. The unrest under the oppressions of the 
commercial world is for the majority unreal, and would be 
unfelt if no heed were given to rumors and the noise of 
those who, for pay, tell the people how miserable they are. 
He who is content to live to-day on the same income that 
his ancestor lived a hundred years ago can have for the 
same money better food, better clothing, better means of 
travel, and access to books, pictures, and amusements which 
his grandfather could have enjoyed only by taking long 
journeys at great expense. For ten cents, a person living 
half a dozen miles out of Boston in any direction, may go 
into the city and return, and, while there, have, at stated 
times, free of expense, pleasures of art and literature which 
a hundred years ago no. man could have compassed. Of 
other cities the same thing is true. 

Some things cost more than they did a few years ago, 
but those who produce them are getting better prices for 
them. The consumers who grumble at the enhanced cost of 
living are for the most part getting better prices for that which 
they produce, whether by labor of brain or by handiwork. 
From wide observation of neighbors and friends and fellow- 
citizens, we are convinced that most of our forebodings are 
without cause, and the things we suffer are imaginary. It 
may be that the street railway companies make more money 
than they ought to; but, when the man who boards an elec- 

_ tric car and pays five cents for a ten-mile ride says that his 
blood boils with indignation every time he does it because 
of the rapacity of the corporation which accommodates him, 
his wrath seems to us fictitious, and the amount he suffers 
because of the two cents he begrudges to the corporation is 
more than balanced by the enjoyment he gets in “kicking.” 

We are not defending trusts and corporations. We do 
not know enough about their nature and methods to pro- 
nounce judgment for or against them, and we know very few 
people who do. What we do say is that he who chooses to 
pay the price for a quiet life, and for the best things in life, 
which his fathers paid, can make a better bargain with nat- 
ure and society than it was ever before possible to make in 
any century or in any country. And, if we judged our dis- 
advantages by that which we really suffer and not by what 
we are told “the people” are suffering, we should be almost 
unconscious of the heart-breaking scramble for wealth and 
fame and popularity which may go on out of earshot and 
beyond our observation if we will have it so. 


Pain and Sympathy. 


George Eliot speaks of the transformation of pain into 
sympathy, and the phrase seems to throw light on the 
mysterious side of the emotional life. It is in a line with 
the correlation of forces, the law that nothing shall be lost. 
Human pain so barren in seeming may turn to a precious 
power of helpfulness. Its element, harmful and destructive 
in certain aspects, may be changed into healing for other 
souls. ‘The meaning of pain is one of the baffling problems 
of humanity. We seek for its roots in scientific terms, in 
essays on heredity and environment, in fate and free will. 
We. chase it into holes and corners. We talk of law and 
its irrevocableness, We speak of evil as negative and as 
having no real existence. But our theories are sleazy and 
tenuous before the facts of life. The pale, crippled child in 
the street, the consumptive mother coughing her life away 
while her little ones cry for bread, the crushed limbs of the 
laborer on whom a stone has fallen in the pit, the mangled, 
lacerated people, victims of an explosion, who are praying 
for death,— these and a thousand other tragic instances sweep 

_ away our theories as the housemaid’s broom demolishes 
cobwebs on the wall. 

We live partly by ignoring human pain and partly by 
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forgetting it. There are deaths daily in our town, but only 
a few of them move us to compassion and regret. The 
morning paper brings a list of casualties, a record of pain 
and suffering. We pass them by with the same slight notice 
we give to unconsidered and trivial items. There is a dan- 
ger point, we feel, beyond which we must not allow ourselves 
to feel for others’ woes, else we shall be unfitted for the 
demands of life. Why should we give a barren sympathy 
where we can give no help? Only the smallest fraction of 
human suffering can be lightened by our tenderness and 
regret. Why, therefore, should we spoil our little brief day by 
feeling for others or weeping over inevitable human pain? 

But the bolt falls upon our own hearthstone, and it is 
then only that we can feel for others. Our little egotistic 
world is shattered, and we are let into the secrets of the deep 
places of human experience, and we find that pain is a stern 
disciplinarian ; but its lessons are worth all they have cost, 
if our sufferings have been transmuted into sympathy. 
Then the conviction comes that too much brooding upon 
personal pain is wrong, and we must look away from our 
sufferings, and treat them heroically, even drastically, lest 
the gangrene of morbidity and self-pity set in. We must 
cure them ‘by a deeper understanding of and a tenderer 
union with our kind. The false use of pain shuts us into 
a burning cell where we are alone with suffering, a place 
where no dew falls, or soothing rain, but where all is false 
and distorted and hideous, where the taste of bitterness 
is always in the mouth, and the feeling of wrong and injus- 
tice corrodes the heart. It is the looking away from our 
own pain in trying to understand the pain of other lives that 
at last stanches the bleeding wound within us. Thus pain 
is transmuted into sympathy, under the tragic mask shines 
out the face of an angel. 

We come to learn that the powers above have no spite 
against us. There is no demon who laughs to see us suffer. 
Pain is the burden of the race, as death is its mystic ending 
for this world. If we try to save ourselves from it by 
refusing to love, nature takes a horrible revenge. The 
atheism of the heart is more fatal than that of the head. 
Suffering is the touchstone of the nature. God watches to 
see how we bear it. Shall we come as refined gold out of 
the fire, or is there nothing left but dross and slag? Is our 
union with our kind closer because we have known the 
burning brand of pain, or are we colder, harder, less ready 
to lighten others’ burdens, rejoicing perhaps that others are 
to be bitten in the heel by the dread adder and whipped 
with scorpions whose sting we have felt? 

A bitter wind blew from the fierce north-east, and ex- 
tinguished our little lamp of faith and hope. There is no 
dwelling so well built that the bitter wind cannot find out 
its invisible rents and cracks, and sadness is therefore the 
inevitable undertone of life. Where can we rekindle our 
extinguished lamp that leaves us groping in the dark? 
Only at the touch of love. Only by aid of the divine 
spark can we find the true meaning of suffering. In the 
furrows of the deepest ploughing grows the finest grain. 
The hidden resources of nature thus come to light. If we 
have brought suffering upon ourselves by impulse, passion, 
selfishness, or bad appetites, we can see more plainly its 
inevitableness. There was no devil in the wine. The 
wine was a good creature in its place; but we have per- 
verted its use, and violated nature, and the old mother has 
given us the essential kick that ought to bring us to our 
senses, 

But the pain the innocent bear for the guilty,— do not the 
angels weep as they look down upon such manifest injus- 
tice? The consolation of the innocent is their innocence. 
They perceive that the good stand no more alone than the 
evil. All are bound in one bundle; and the wave lengths 
of pain must go to the confines of humanity, else there is 
no bond of brotherhood. Without this common suffering, 
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what were our brother to us? How easily we could live 
without him, shut in our self-satisfactions, nursing our pride 
of life, our lusts of the flesh! But the time comes when 
we would creep near to him, and in silence, perhaps, would 
feel the sympathy we cannot utter. 

Christ, the suffering brother, who loves us and feels for us 
because pain has made him kin, is the tender bond of our 
faith. He stands tous as a type of crucified humanity. The 
wounds in his hands and in his feet are the wounds of the 
race. The dying fix their eyes upon the cross, for there 
hangs one whose pain was transmuted into a great, yearn- 
ing sympathy, into a pity for his tormentors that echoed in 
his last anguished cry. Through his example our pain 
turns to a deeper throb of love for our fellow-beings, 
else we must distrust its lurking selfishness. It is the 
pain that is only smart, and has no flowering or fruitage 
save in spiritual blindness. It has rested in egoistic suf- 
fering without going out toward the kinship of the world. 
We know not all the meanings and uses of suffering, but its 
discipline is not hidden from us; and certainly, if it does not 
make us better, it is apt to make us worse. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


“Mine Own shall come to Me.” 


In order to carry on nobly the great work of being useful 
in the world, every church naturally desires to have the help 
of all the persons that could serve the world better in its 
ranks than anywhere else. 

What shall be the appeal of our Unitarian churches 
whereby their own shall be drawn to them? In other 
words, what is the true basis of union in such churches? 
Shall a church consist of a body of kindred spirits, people 
whose general interests are very much in common, who 
know one another well, and like to be together? There are 
such churches in our ranks as well as in other folds; and the 
power which such groups of people have in the world, when 
animated by unselfish purposes, is very great. They are 
able to fill their temples with the noblest spirit of worship, 
they are able in many ways to bless the community in which 
they are placed. 

Or shall the basis of union be a common agreement on 
theological belief so earnestly insisted upon that only such 
persons as heartily agree with the preaching supported by 
such a church feel drawn to become members of it? Such 
a church again is very useful. It has the power of concen- 
tration and of united effort to a clearly understood end, and 
all that are helped by it are helped very deeply. Such a 
church is a force in the intellectual awakening of its city. 
Yet both of these kinds of churches will almost inevitably 
be small in numbers, and will find themselves obliged to 
justify their continued existence by the high quality and the 
intensity of their influence rather than by its magnitude. 

Again, a church may take for the basis of its organization 
a reliance upon the well-established convictions and methods 
of the olden time. It may magnify the importance of the 
beliefs held by the fathers. It may lay unceasing emphasis 
upon the Bible as the only source of religious inspiration. 
It may so earnestly set forth these older aspects of Chris- 
tianity as to make impossible even the suggestion of new 
methods, untried ideas, or any serious divergence from the 
practices that have been well tested. Such churches we call 
conservative, and any man loses hold upon the realities of 
life when he underrates the power and dignity of conser- 
vatism in the government of churches. Still another type of 
Unitarian church is that which we may call progressive,— 
the church which lays great stress upon the appeal to con- 
fidence in the new truth. Here the element which is made 
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the chief test of fellowship is that of intellectual alertness, 
freedom from all reluctance to change, and an eagerness for 
new light upon all subjects, which inevitably seems to many 
persons an evidence of indifference to truth which has long 
been known. 

As with the churches of kindred spirits and united beliefs, 
so with the churches that are peculiarly conservative or pecu- 
liarly progressive it is true that among us they must needs 
be small in numbers. They will draw unto themselves only 
those who have a certain type of mind, a certain range of 
sympathies. All these kinds of churches are held in honor 
among us, and we all rejoice in the successes which they are 
able to win. Yet the mere setting forth of these distinctions 
in the types of our churches must make every one of us see 
that no one of these churches really intends to be just such 
a thing as is here defined. They all desire to add to what- 
ever individual power they may have a larger spirit, a cer- 
tain breadth, a certain sympathetic appeal to human nature 
which will enable them to reach more people than those 
of a specific type. The ideal church has versatility 


enough to appeal to different types of minds and to., 


people who are not of kindred spirit. Such a church 
will provide for its members the dearest of human as- 
sociations, yet without making such associations the basis 
of its fellowship. It will manifest great distinctness of 
religious belief without compelling a common assent to 
every belief or to any. It will be a church conserva- 
tive in its wise clinging to everything that helps any of 
its members, and at the same time progressive with a 
genuine freedom of study and a readiness to accept what- 
soever new thing is of value; and it will succeed in thus 
combining the merits of all the more limited aspects of 
church work by making its bond of fellowship the simple 
Christ-like motive of brotherly love. 

The influential members of such a church will wish it to 
be wide enough to satisfy every human need; and to this 
end will wish it to include every method of service, every tie 
to the past and the future that can in a free, progressive, 
and reverent church be consistently honored. Sucha church 
will not, for instance, discard the communion service, which 
is so precious to many, whether conservative or progressive 
in their theology, that they cannot find their deepest wants 
satisfied by a church which hastily calls this service an out- 
grown custom. The broad church will have one sort of ser- 
vice for a certain group of people who love it, another kind 
of service for others who care not for the first, but all the 
time will understand that both services are but methods of 
helping souls to live with God. The way to keep this essen- 
tial breadth in our Unitarian churches is to keep our intel- 
lectual and spiritual life constantly in touch with that force 
in the world which springs from Jesus Christ. We care 
little for names: we value highly the spiritual inspiration 
which comes from non-Christian sources. Nevertheless, the 
bond of union for any church which is going to be of great- 


_ est influence in the coming generations is that indispensable 


thing which we call the spirit of Jesus. It is generosity, it 
is the power of self-sacrifice, it is the purpose to win souls 
to our comradeship by ministering to their needs rather 
than by compelling on their part intellectual or social agree- 
ments with ourselves. Of course, this true breadth appears 
in all Christian denominations, in all religions. In striving 
to attain it in Unitarian churches, we do not forget that we 
are simply a few among many who have the same high ideal. 
We simply aim to get the breadth in our own ecclesiastical 
way. We need the everlasting power of that common spir- 
itual life, and together with it we need the immediate effi- 
ciency of our especial denominational characteristics. Wher- 
ever such a church as this exists, there is one that is growing 
in numbers and in usefulness, and one concerning the future 
of which there can be no doubt. 
Cuar.es E. St. Joun. 
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Current Copics. 


A FRESH diplomatic triumph for the United States, far- 
reaching in its effects upon civilization, was recorded at the 
beginning of the week when it was announced that Mr. T. S. 
Sharretts, an agent of the State Department, had procured 
the signature of the Chinese authorities to a tariff treaty 
between China and the United States. The main signi- 
ficance of the treaty lies in the provision that the entire in- 
terior of China shall be open to foreign trade without the 
embarrassing imposition of internal taxes on merchandise in 
transit which hitherto has been levied by the viceroys in the 
different provinces of the empire, and has exerted a strong 
deterrent influence upon foreign commercial relations with 
China. The United States and Great Britain have taken 
the leading part in the movement to open the interior of 
China to foreign trade. Tariff treaties with China identical 
in terms with that concluded by the United States have been 
signed by Great Britain, Germany, Japan, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, and Denmark. The only duty payable on importa- 
tions of goods into China hereafter will be collected at the 
original port of entry. 

Pd 


THE signing of the new tariff treaties between China and 
the various other powers marks a complete revolution in the 


relations between the great Oriental empire and its Western 


contemporaries. The new tariff arrangement is a direct out- 
come of the Boxer outbreak. When peace had been restored 
in the empire, it was stipulated by the allies that the inter- 
course between the West and the East must be conducted on 
a new basis, of which the main feature was to be the open- 
ing of the Chinese markets to the commercial activities of 
Europe and America. The draft of the new treaty has been 
in process of negotiation for over a year. Great difficulties 
were encountered by the European and American negotia- 
tors in their efforts to obtain the abolishment of the “‘ Likin,” 
or internal taxes on goods in transit. It is understood that 
many of these difficulties were overcome by the diplomacy 
of Mr. Hay, the Secretary of State, who at an early period 
of the complications in China succeeded in convincing the 
Chinese authorities of the friendliness of the United States 
and of the desire of the American republic to spare the 
oldest empire of the old world from injustice or undue hu- 
miliation. 
ut 


Ir is announced from Washington that Gen. Chaffee has 
found it necessary to inaugurate a vigorous, aggressive cam- 
paign against the Moros in Mindanao. In the opinion of 
Gen. Chaffee such a movement against the Moros is abso- 
lutely necessary, and will be made at once. The present 
situation in Mindanao was precipitated by an attack upon 
an American outpost several days ago, when two American 
soldiers were killed by the Moros. Before that overt act of 
hostility, it was hoped that diplomacy might pacify the 
Moslem population, and that renewed hostilities might be 
averted. In point of fact friendly negotiations resulted in 
additional assurances of friendship from the Moro Dattos. 
The sultan of Bacolod, apparently deceived by the inactivity 
of the American troops, declined the proffered friendship 
of the American forces, and for several months past has 
been fortifying his strongholds and making preparations for 
aconflict. It is believed that sharp fighting will be neces- 
sary to pacify this chief. 


Errorts are being made by the coal-masters in the an- 
thracite districts in Pennsylvania to renew operations in 
their mines, and thus break the strike that has practically 
put a stop to the production of hard coal in that region. 
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On last Monday morning the Lehigh Valley Coal Company 
resumed work in the Maltby colliery, near Wilkesbarre, 
under a guard of one hundred coal and iron policemen. It 
is intended to pursue the same tactics at Duryea, and prepa- 
rations for an opening of the collieries are proceeding at 
several other points. The indications of returning activity 
in the mines has aroused the strikers to demonstrations 
which, however, did not necessitate the employment of troops 
to keep the peace. It was feared that the civil authorities 
would not be able to cope with the situation at Duryea, 
where work at the Warnke washery was stopped by rioters 
on Thursday of last week. It is recognized that a critical 
period in the strike has been reached. President Mitchell 
of the United Mine Workers and: the other leaders of the 
strikers are making every effort to restrain their men, and to 
prevent an outbreak of lawlessness. 


wt 


A DRAMATIC scene in the history of the British empire 
was enacted at Cowes last Sunday, when King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra received on board the royal yacht Victoria 
and Albert the three Boer leaders, Gens. Botha, De Wet, 
and Delarey, whose names will’ be associated with the ut- 
most resistance to British dominion in South Africa. The 


-Boer generals were received amid surroundings of almost 


republican simplicity. They shook hands with their new 
sovereign and his consort; and at the end of the reception, 
which lasted a quarter of an hour, the king, in addressing his 
visitors, spoke of the “gallant and brave manner in which 
the generals had fought through the long and arduous cam- 
paign,” and commented upon “the consideration and kind- 
ness with which the generals had treated British wounded 
and prisoners.” The interview was in line with Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s splendid plan of rehabilitation and harmony in the 
newly conquered African empire. 


ot 


THERE is a disposition in the French cabinet to regard 
the demonstrations against the efforts of the civil authorities 
to close the establishments of the “ unauthorized” religious 
orders as outbreaks of partisan royalist feeling. At a recent 
meeting of the French ministry the premier, M. Combes, an- 
nounced to his colleagues that official reports had shown 
that the agitation in Finisterre was a purely royalist move- 
ment. ‘The premier intimated that the offences of the demon- 
strators came within the penal laws of the republic, and 
would result in prosecutions, instructions for which had been 
sent to the procureur-général. It is a question just how far 
the French government will go in acting upon the premier’s 
expressed opinion. It is believed that prosecutions, if they 
are begun at all, will never go very far, and that the cabinet 
will content itself with an enforcement of the law of associa- 
tions as it stands on the statute books of the republic. 


ae 


Ir is evident that the negotiations which have been in 
progress between the leaders of the Zionist movement and 
the sultan of Turkey with a view to territorial concessions 
to Zionist colonists in Palestine have been without résults so 
far. Dr. Theodore Herzl, the head of the Palestine Asso- 
ciation, and Dr, Wolffson, president of the Jewish Colonial 
Trust, recently paid a visit to the sultan, and discussed with 
his representatives the plans for the proposed settlement of 
Zionists in the Holy Land. In a subsequent interview Dr. 
Herzl announced that, while the sultan expressed sympathy 
with the Jews in their purposes, he did not grant the con- 
cessions that are required by the Zionists. There is reason 
to believe that the organizers of the Zionist movement have 
not been discouraged by their present failure to obtain the 
porte’s approval of their project. Dr. Herzl is reported as 
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expressing a hope that he would still be able to convince the 
Ottoman government of the beneficial results that would be 
brought about by the settlement of Jews in Palestine. 


Brevities. 


* When you tell a lie tell one that has some truth in it.” 
This is an old rustic maxim which has not yet lost its value. 


One of the most pleasing sights in human life is the slow 
symmetrical growth of character in some worthy man or 
woman, with a reputation to match it. 


Byron said, “ All men have their prices, from crowns to 
kicks according to their vices.” This is the cynic’s creed, 
and a very popular one to-day, more’s the pity ! 


As the workers in a beehive by the right kind of feeding 
produce a new queen when the old one dies, so human so- 
ciety works with a blind instinct to similar ends when great 
souls are needed. 


Scarcely any branch of modern knowledge is more fruitful 
for good or evil, for bane or for blessing, than that which 
concerns prenatal influences near and remote, grouped in 
what we call the science of heredity. : 


If Japan and the Philippines were united, they would cre- 
ate a great empire of tribes and communities nearly homo- 
geneous in temper, and with ambitions which would not be 
interfered with by racial prejudices. 


A popular young pastor in Ohio has appeared in the pul- 
pit in a shirt waist. It being a very hot day, he invited the 
gentlemen to follow his example and take off their coats. 
About such a thing one can only say with Lincoln, “If you 
like that sort of thing, it is exactly the sort of thing you will 
like.”’ 


Our Zown is a good model for the churches in coun- 
try towns to study. Instead of having separate calendars 
and church leaflets, the several societies of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., unite in publishing a little magazine which contains 
the news and announcements of all the churches. The 
ministers in turn edit the paper, and each church has its 
own department. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Definition of Happiness. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 
I fear your mail-bag will bear a weighty protest to your 


definition of happiness in last week’s Register, so hesitate to ~ 


send my own. Yet how can I pass it by on this assump- 
tion, when it is opposed to the whole experience of my life? 
As human nature is fundamentally the same in all, I think, 
assuredly, that many will bear me out. 

You say, “Happiness is the emotion caused by believing 
you are-getting what you think you want.” 

Happiness has its scale, which is wide as human nature. 
As in music, it has its major and minor harmonies; and it 
would be untrue to say that there is no happiness in the 
minor harmonies of life. If they are less jubilant, they are 
keener. Lowell’s poem “Longing” illustrates a form of 
this minor happiness, exquisite in its mingling of pain and 
pleasure. In longing for what we have not got, and know 
or believe we never shall have, it cannot be said that we be- 
lieve we are getting what we think we want; yet there is a 
happiness in longing which many have experienced. 

Again, there are many who know what it is to feel happi- 
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ness in the happiness of another, and yet be conscious of an 
ache at the heart to know that such joy is never for them. 
A subtile happiness also comes at times when we have felt 
most hopeless, and thought the joy of life was ended for us. 

Again, there is a large happiness which seems to encom- 
pass the universe itself, when we lose all desire and feel no 
want. How does your definition answer to all this? The 
words would need more elasticity than is given them to 
apply to all such phases of happiness. 

In truth, the emotion is so elusive that to give it a con- 
crete form seems to destroy its application in some direction. 
The nearest definition I can find to include all I know as 
happiness is that happiness is an inner harmony produced 
by certain outer conditions of time and circumstance, If 
this does not define it clearly, it at least leaves room for 
wide application. The sinner and the saint, the cultured 
and the uncultured, have their differing harmonies. Ac- 
cording to their nature does the outer condition or cir- 
cumstance produce happiness or unhappiness. The emo- 
tion is the same in kind, but different in degree, just as 


the harmonies in two musical instruments differ according” 


to the nature of the instrument. We all know the response 
there is in the vibrations of one instrument to another, ap- 
plicable alike to electricity as to music. So it is that our 
natures respond in varying degree of pain or pleasure to 
the play of forces without. In each individual there is a 
scale of harmony, wide or narrow according to the moral 
and mental culture. Happiness may be cultivated, but it 
cannot be by believing we are getting what we think we 
want. Rather would it be by cultivating a spirit of content 
with what we can get instead of what we want, thus keeping 
ourselves in tune with our conditions. Though I have dis- 
sented from your opinions in this matter, it is very rare that I 
find anything in the Register but which meets with my hearty 
approval. E. THOMPSON. 
TORONTO. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I was greatly interested, in the issue of the 7th of August, 
in the article entitled “A Definition of Happiness.” We 
all agree that happiness is not the material thing that Job 
thought it to be,—a thing that comes with herds, flocks, 
and riches; and we do not think it is the pleasure found in 
gay company and enjoyable excursions. 

If happiness were ‘the emotion caused by believing you 
are getting what you think you want,” a person getting any- 
thing wished for would be happy; and yet how seldom it 
happens! Jane sits on the veranda, and wishes John would 
take her driving. John drives up, and off they go. 
laughs, chats, and is merry; but she is not happy. She can 
think of a hundred things she ought to be doing; and, 
although she is merry, the belief that she is getting what 
she thinks she wants does not prevent her from feeling that 
she is not doing what she ought to do. 

Jesus said, “ Happy are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God”; and “ Happy are ye when men shall revile you 
and persecute you, and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad.” 
It is true that it might be urged that the happiness comes 
from their believing they are getting what they think they 
want. But, truly, doesn’t the happiness come because “ holi- 
ness and true happiness are inseparably connected,” to 
quote an old creed, and in.the pursuit of holiness one uz- 
avoidably finds happiness? So happiness is not jollity, 
pleasure, or contentment, but is higher than all. It is 
blessedness, it is bliss. It is the emotion that accompanies 
an attempt toward holiness, as undefinable as God himself, 
and as superior to pleasure as the sun is to the gold whose 
color it somewhat resembles. H. H. Morse, 

ALLSTON. 
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A Breathing Time. 


Here is breathing time, and rest for a little season. 

Here have I drained deep draughts out of the springs of life. 

Here, as of old, while still unacquainted with toil and faintness, 
Stretched are my veins with strength, fearless my heart and at peace. 
I have come back from the crowd, the blinding strife and the tumult, 
Pain, and the shadow of pain, sorrow in silence endured ; 

Fighting, at last I have fallen, and sought the breast of the Mother,— 
Quite cast down, I have crept close to the broad, sweet earth., 

Lo, out of failure triumph! Renewed the wavering courage, 

Tense the unstrung nerves, steadfast the faltering knees! 

Weary no more, nor faint, nor grieved at heart, nor despairing, 
Hushed in the earth’s green lap, lulled to slumber and dreams! 


— Charles G. D. Roberts. 


Dull Days in Scotland. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED, 


I see stated in some of the English papers the number of 
hours of sunshine granted the metropolis on a given day. 
It is a hint significant for Americans, as it reminds us of the 
ingratitude we usually manifest toward our own splendid 
home climate. One must come over to this misty, befogged 
little island to appreciate our native stretches of solid sun- 
If sunshine were portable and sold by the pound, 
there would not be enough this year to give each citizen 
““tuppence ”’ worth. . 

At Carlisle, a fine border city, where a big cattle show was 


going forward, we had our first taste of Scotland, the coun- 


try of mackintoshes and umbrellas. It sustained its reputa- 
tion without effort during the five days of our stay; and at 
Edinburgh we fell inte the midst of a little winter, not 
invigorating or bracing, but pinching, damp, and chilly in 
the marrow of one’s bones,— weather to make a saint cross 
and an indifferently good person quite fiendish, But the 
good Edinburghers seemed determined to ignore the state 
of the atmosphere. Some went abroad in furs and heavy 
winter wraps, others in airy muslins and thin summer silks. 
When spoken to of the severity of the summer season, they 
remarked that it ‘ was a little dull.” 

The Trossachs were absolutely impossible from a weather 
point of view or any other; but Auld Reekie was proof 
against spoiling. Its beauty is of the perdurable, water- 
proof kind that cannot be washed away by ages of hor- 
rible weather. As I wandered about the grand old city, 
viewing it generally from the shelter of an umbrella, I 
seemed to have Robert Louis Stevenson, on one hand, and 
George Borrow, on the other,— Borrow, who has so delight- 
fully described his boyish pranks with the lads of his own 
‘kind on Castle Hill. Edinburgh is scenic, with a wild, half- 
tamed beauty that makes it quite unlike other cities, sub- 
dued to a uniform grade and dead level of streets. Nature 
holds sway over it still. The great town seems more ac- 
cidental and less intentional than other vast congregations 
of houses. The beautiful, bold hill, with its misty castle, 
gray with time, keeps watch and ward, The eyes are always 
drawn upward away from the vanities and frivolities, the 
pettinesses, of modern life to a stern old time when romance 
and poetry hovered over the heights. The beautiful green 
slopes and steep descents like emerald velvet, the gardens 
bright with flowers, High Street and Princes Street, well 
named for the princely and splendid highway it is, culminat- 
ing in Walter Scott’s monument, that draws all eyes to its 
pinnacled loftiness,— all seem to carry out the scheme of 
Nature, and to add only the adornment that can best em- 
phasize its perfections. 

The Scottish capital is a city with which a stranger easily 
becomes intimate. It fires the imagination, like some great, 
unforgettable picture. Every change of day or night gives 
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it a new aspect. It is more thoroughly in sympathy with 
cloud and the rare broken gleams of sunshine than any other 
city can be; for, like a mountain district, it has a certain bold 
outline that conforms to all moods of the weather. 

You wander about in a maze of Scott’s characters. Jeanie 
Deans plucks you by-the sleeve as you stand by the “ Heart 
of Mid-Lothian” done into stone in the pavement. Rob 
Roy stalks across your path as the strains of the pibroch 
come skreeling down the streets, played upon the bagpipes. 
Old Holyrood Palace, frowning under the slope of Arthur’s 
Seat, gathers into its shadow all the threads of Scottish his- 
tory. It seems not to have been restored or even cleaned 
since the tragic era of Mary. The dirt and grime are ven- 
erable. If too much soap and water were used, they would 
perhaps efface some of the traditions, especially the blood 
of Rizzio, which still is shown in a brown stain behind the 
door of Mary’s bed-chamber. It looks only like a slight 
intensification of the blacks and browns that hang over the 
whole of the gloomy old palace. It was a very dark day 
when I saw it; but I can scarcely imagine the sun finding 
its way into those scowling rooms, that hold so many dark 
secrets and unsolved problems. 

How often in such places the trivial and accidental and 
incidental occupy us, to the exclusion of great tragedies or 
grand historic pictures! While we ought to be conjuring up 
the wicked faces of cut-throats and conspirators, the terrible 
accusing countenance of John Knox, the frown of disaf- 
fected lords, the turbulence of factions, we are dreaming 
over the remains of the basket Elizabeth sent to her good 
and well-beloved cousin Mary, filled with baby linen, that 
still stands by the bed where Mary’s little boy was born. 
You come away from Holyrood, after taking a turn among 
the ruins of the fine old chapel, with a kindlier feeling toward 
the beautiful, luckless queen. Was she martyr and saint? 
Was she fiend and devil? Here is the age-long dispute in 
a nutshell. And it is still very much alive to-day. I heard 
a man only last week solemnly declare that Elizabeth was 
jealous of Mary’s beauty; and, therefore, she cut off her 
head. But Mary, although she had the bad blood of the 
Guises in her veins, was human, after all. Between Darnley, 
John Knox, and the old palace of Holyrood, in her gloomy 
and blood-stained era, a woman of her temperament would 
inevitably be driven to recklessness, if not to crime. How 
fascinating she is after all the centuries since she crumbled 
to dust! In the great court, with the gloomy pile around 
me, my eye instinctively sought for the balcony where Mary 
came in the early morning to wave a gay farewell to Both- 
well as he rode clanging out of the palace gate. But it is 
not at Holyrood that you realize most vividly the horrible 
punishment for her errors and crimes: it is at Abbotsford 
where you are shown the little ivory crucifix she held in her 
hands at the time of the execution, it is in the British 
Museum, over the pathetic account of her last hours, how 
a little dog was found in her draperies, who clung to her 
dead body and would not be torn away. 

You cannot dismiss Mary from your mind or your vision 
if you would. She pervades the bookshops and picture 
stores along with “ Robbie” Burns and Walter Scott. This 
singular trio is indissolubly united, it seems, in Scottish 
interest; and there is something extremely touching in the 
tragic thread that seems to bind these diverse lives and 
fates,— the dark Guise curse, the futility of ambition, and 
the tragedy of genius. 

To the little house of John Knox and the adjoining 
church one wends one’s way thoughtfully. The humble 
place seems to have escaped the ravages of time, and there 
are even flowers blooming in the windows. The terrible 
passion of reform that went forth from that place knits 
itself with the graves of the martyrs in Greyfriars’ church- 
yard, and you pass by successive steps to St. Giles’s cathe- 
dral, where, when Charles II. strove to establish Episcopal 
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worship, Jenny Geddes threw her stool at the head of Dean 
Hanna. I heard a sermon there early one Sunday morning, 
preached to the soldiers of the garrison. The redcoats 
made a splendid glow of color round the choir, and the 
sermon, I doubt not, was fervent and eloquent; but the 
Scotch accent was too broad to enter with comprehension 
into unaccustomed ears. The Highland soldiers at the 
castle make a brave show in their wonderful toggery; but 
one is at a loss to know how they fight in those little petti- 
coats called kilts, and with bare knees. 

The beauty of Edinburgh cannot be described, nor can 
the squalor and wretchedness of its low quarters,— the 
narrow, crowded streets of lofty, shabby old houses, black- 
ened by age, and the prevailing smut of this northern 
capital The swarming population, debased, drunken, 
ragged, unkempt, is hardly matched by the poverty-stricken 
quarters of any other great city. One is shocked by the 
squalor and filth of Cowgate and Canongate, but, above 
all, by the misery of the children. Dressed in tatters of 
strangely assorted rags, their naked feet the color of bronze, 
their faces plastered with mud, their wild heads in knots 
and tangles, they infest the streets, and fill the heart of the 
stranger with pity and disgust. Little ones, scarcely more 
than babies themselves, are seen carrying the younger 
infants of the family in their arms, staggering under the 
load; and hungry, pinched, worn faces are painfully nu- 
merous. 

It is strange that the thrifty people of Edinburgh can 
permit such degradation of child life, such swarming dens of 
disease and death, to exist in the very parts most interesting 
for their historic associations. As you go down from the 
lovely high quarter, with its noble architecture, you pause 
on a viaduct spanning a cleft in the hill to look down into 
this inferno. It is a most impressive picture of human 
contrasts; and the beauty above and around you only 
adds to the depression and hopelessness of the picture be- 
neath. 

Edinburgh teems with associations, but one can only 
gather a few as one culls a handful from the rich profusion 
of the flowers of the field. It was pleasant to get away 
from all these memories, dark and bright, to the clean 
country where sheep were grazing with lambs beside them, 
and cows lay contentedly chewing the cud under broad, 
branching trees, on the road to Roslyn Chapel, through the 
woods and fields of Hawthornden. To find the chapel in 
such an obscure corner is like discovering unexpectedly a 
pearl of price. The neighborhood seems purely bucolic, 
a community of cottages, as far as can be judged; and on its 
hilltop stands this perfect little building, a shrine and lode- 
stone to those who love fair things and are willing to take 
some pains to see them. The sylvan quiet peopled by birds 
makes the place all the more lovely. You enter with the 
sunshine and bird-song into this holy, restful place, where 
the stone has blossomed like knots of lilies and the dese- 
crating hand of man has not been able to spoil its beauty. 
For ages ago, in its reforming zeal and fury, the mob came 
out from Edinburgh, and did what it could to spoil the 
sculptures; and for nearly two centuries, I believe, the place 
was partly ruinous, so that owls could nest on the roof, and 
bats fly in through the broken casements. But the place 
has bloomed again. No other word will express the fresh- 
ness it has puton. ‘The ‘“’prentice pillar,” the gem of the 
chapel, seems never to have been seriously injured. Still it 
stands in its perféction, the alleged work of the apprentice 
who excelled his master in carving a pillar that seemed to 
have grown of itself from the root instead of revealing itself 
through the patient blows of the workman’s chisel. The 
story is that the apprentice was killed by his master for ex- 
celling him, but some doubt now seems thrown upon this 
tale so long held to be true. The pillar is twined with a 
heavy wreath of leafage of the pierced stone work so often 
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seen in the great English cathedrals, and has a wondrous 


grace of naturalness and ease it seems not possible that sine 
stone can yield. 


“Send Me!” 


Not mine to mount to courts where seraphs sing, 
Or glad archangels soar on outstretched wing; 
Not mine in union with celestial choirs 

To sound heayen’s trump or strike the gentler wires; 
Not mine to stand enrolled at crystal gates, 
Where Michael thunders or where Uriel waits. 
But lesser worlds a Father’s kindness know; 

Be mine some simple service here below,— 

To weep with those who weep, their joys to share, 
Their pain to solace or their burdens bear ; 

Some widow in her agony to meet; 

Some exile in his new-found home to greet; 

To serve some child of thine, and so serve thee. 
Lo, heream I! To such a work send me! 


— Edward Everett Hale. 


The Woman who couldn’t be Spared. 


BY ANNIS FORD EASTMAN, 


I think it is Milton who calls ambition “that last infirmity 
of noble minds.” To this he might have added that the last 
stage of that infirmity is the ambition to be or to be thought 
useful. This phase is most prominent in middle age and in 
the feebler sex, in whom the more acute and less subtle 
aspects of the disease are quickly cured by Nature and Ex- 
perience. When the ambition of pre-eminence in beauty 
and personal charm dies in a woman’s breast, when she per- 
ceives that, whatever her endowments, her industry, and her 
patience, the highest prizes in the game of human society 
can never be hers, it is then that she falls a prey to the in- 
sidious ambition of usefulness. 

In this she is aided and abetted by the makers and lead- 
ers of public opinion in Church and State, and by the history 
and traditions of her sex in the long past. She takes to 
reading the last chapter of Proverbs instead of the Song of 
Solomon. She persuades herself that the only virtues worth 
speaking of in woman are industry and frugality, the only 
sphere for her powers that of the patient, uncomplaining, 
unexacting, unexpectant service of man. She thinks of her- 
self resignedly as 

‘A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food,” 

though there was a time when she aspired to be the sauce 
which gave piquancy and flavor to the feast of life. As this 
phase of her ambition unfolds, she becomes a worker in 
many and various organizations for the amelioration of the 
lot of man. She has “views’’ and holds meetings; and, 
when she makes a motion and some other woman seconds 
it, she feels the old earth tremble toward the stars. She be- 
comes a terror to the gay and thoughtless, a thorn in the 
flesh to her younger and less enlightened mates in the house 
of life. Like the woman celebrated by King Solomon, “ She 
rises while it is yet night to provide meat for her household 
and tasks for her maidens.” The sentiments of the maidens 
whose daily tasks were thus early and admirably planned have 
never, I believe, been divulged. For this classic eulogy of 
the useful woman was pronounced by her son, not her ser- 
vant, by one who might well be prejudiced in her favor, see- 
ing that he was the person most profited by her industry. 

By slow degrees the ambition of usefulness grows until 
it enters upon the chronic stage, when the Useful Woman 
thinks that not only is her husband known in the gates be- 
cause of her, not only do her children prosper through her 
labors and admonitions, but that the schools, the church, 
the town in which she lives, and more remotely, but not less 
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surely, the nation and the world depend upon the faithful 
exercise in her person of those qualities which make her a 
Useful Woman. Many influences combine to intensify the 
disease in this stage of its progress. The praises of poets 
and orators, statesmen and preachers, the resigned acquies- 
cence of her husband in her estimate of her services to him, 
the flattering tongues of her children, and the companion- 
ship of other women suffering from the same “noble in- 
firmity,” all help'to persuade her that without her daily toils 
and nightly worry the world would soon begin to totter on 
its axis, and “the race of man reel back into the beast.” She 
has long since forgotten to “look up at the stars, to think of 
babes and sages, and to live as much as possible in God’s 
outdoors.” 

At this point the Useful Woman generally dies and finds 
out her mistake, or at least might find it out if, after a few 
short months, she should revisit the scenes of her former 
toils and anxieties, and find all the wheels going round in 
church, school, society, and home as regularly and as 
smoothly as when she thought she turned the crank. But 
the woman whose story I am telling did not die: she went 
to Europe, which was a more costly, but not less effectual 
cure, having also this advantage that she is able to point the 
moral of her own case for the benefit of her sisters who may 
be suffering from the same “infirmity.” When the idea of 
such a measure was first broached to her, she smiled in con- 
temptuous pity of the person who could entertain the thought 
for one moment. 

“ You know I can’t be spared,” she said. ‘“ Why waste your 
breath in talking of impossibilities? What will become of 
the church? What will become of the prayer-meeting, the 
sociables, the Sunday-school? Who will marry and bury 
the people? Who will keep the house, cook and mend, wash 
and iron, entertain beggars, drive away agents, write to the 
children and relatives, and discuss high themes with you? 
You couldn’t stand it a month without me. You are the 
sick one. No, I can’t be spared: let me die in the 
harness.” 

How it was brought about the Useful Woman never really 
knew. By cajolery and threats, by misrepresentations and 
conspiracies, as she now believes, she was finally torn from 
her place of useful toil, and transported across the sea. She 
had but one consolation, and that was the conviction that 
her family and friends and the general public would have 
a chance to find out her worth at last. ‘They'll see how 
everything will go on just as well! They'll appreciate my 
work when suddenly they miss it. It will be a pity for the 
church to run down, the prayer-meeting to dwindle, the con- 
gregations to grow small and the church to go into bank- 
ruptcy; but I shall have the satisfaction of saying, ‘I told 
you so.’ Especially will it be a solemn joy to see the pride 
of a boastful man brought low, a man who fondly dreams 
that after twenty-five years of moral and esthetic support 
from a clinging vine he can weather the storms of life in the 
naked ugliness of his masculine vanity. The man needs a 
lesson. It will be worth all it costs.” 

Sustained by these and similar devout reflections, the Use- 
ful Woman left the world in which she had played, as she 


fondly fancied, so large a part; but she could not at once 


conquer the long-time habit of usefulness, though there re- 
mained no sphere for its exercise. She would wake up at 
midnight in mid-ocean to ask, ‘‘ Have you emptied the water 
under the ice-chest?” or, “Did you lock the cellar door?” 
And as she stood beneath the mighty arches of a great 
cathedral, and tried to thrill with the emotions proper to the 
place, she began to wonder whether “‘ he”’ would remember 
to call on Mrs. X every once in so often, whether “he” 
would forget the missionary notices or fail to have the Sun- 
day-school schedules ready. 

But she was not to be left to the healing offices of time 
alone. She soon began to receive what the mental scientists 
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call “absent treatment” for her disease of usefulness. Very 
surprising letters began to come from her home and the 
scene of her labors. ‘* Congregations were never larger than 
this fall. Some people are coming to church regularly who 
have come rarely hitherto. I presume it is because they are 
sorry for me.” 

“Ves,” said the Useful Woman, “ it must be that: they are 
sorry for him.” 

Soon came other doses of the same medicine. ‘The 
people are rallying to the work as never before. Everybody 
seems anxious to help, and all are so appreciative of my 
humble efforts in pulpit and social meetings. It is very in- 
spiring.” But the cup of healing was not always proffered 
by the same hand. A long-time member of the bereaved 


.church wrote: ‘“‘ Our church never was happier, more united, 


more filled with the spirit of devotion to every good word 
and work than now. The minister is opening the hid treas- 
ures of the Bible and of life in the spirit to us in a wonder- 
ful way.” Again: ‘Annual meeting over and -pew rental. - 
Trustees’ report most satisfactory. More pews rented than 
in any former year, more pledges taken, everybody 
happy.” ; 

By this time the medicine had begun to take effect. The 
scales began to fall from the Useful Woman’s eyes. The 
life of the church, far from languishing in her absence, had 
received a new impetus, as if a load had been removed or 
an inspiration received. As she sat under a spreading elm 
in the garden of the ruined castle at Heidelberg, and gazed 
upon the broken columns and crumbling walls of that vast 
monument of departed greatness, she felt a keen sense of 
kinship with the long forgotten lords of the castle. ‘So 
important they thought themselves to the world of their day. 
How soon they were forgotten! Who remembers their 
names or what they did? The tourist goes to see the pict- 
uresque ivy-covered ruin which was once the scene of their 
glory; but Nature laughs at them as she flaunts her peren- 
nial youth in the face of their decay.” Still, she rallied 
somewhat from this mood of depression, which might other- 
wise have been fatal, by reflecting upon the undeniable fact 
of the dependence of man, the individual and particular 
man, upon woman. The church might prosper without her 
labors, the preacher might comfort and edify his hearers, 
but the man, surely, must soon learn how helpless he was 
without his domesticated recording angel, as Stevenson 
calls a man’s wife. Without her constant reminders of his 
duty and his opportunity, without her word of counsel and 
criticism, in season and out of season, without her unfailing 
oversight, how poor a thing is man! Surely, he will soon 
confess that he can bear my absence no longer; and the 
people will find out how much of what they call his “charm” 
is due to the Useful Woman who is absent. But alas for 
her hopes! From “himself” letters came, which ran thus. 
“J begin to feel like all sorts of a social lion. I have invi- 
tations to dine and to sup, six deep. People have to apply 
several weeks ahead in order to get me! And such feasts 
as I’m having. I thought you were a good cook; but, oh my! 
I have invitations from families who never have thought of 
inviting ws, and I do have such good times. Even the chil- 
dren and the dogs seem glad to see me! Sometimes car- 
riages are sent for me to go and stay all night at most lux- 
urious homes, where they have a benevolent habit of giving 
a man an extra meal just before he goes to bed! I’m well, 
perfectly well, never enjoyed the work so much.” Then 
would follow a list of “stunts” performed in one week, 
three meetings, four funerals, a dozen calls, a club speech 
and banquet, twenty letters. ‘After all this I am able to go 
to a party on a Saturday night. It is a joy to be alive, as 
it used to be when I was twenty-five.” ‘‘ That was the year 
before he met me,” said the Useful Woman to herself. 

But the Useful Woman had a strong constitution. She 
rallied even from this blow, for she said to herself: “ It is in 
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the home, after all, that woman is indispensable. When the 
children come home for the holidays and they try to make 
merry in the old way, surely then they will find out what I 
am to them.” But the children wrote thus, after some con- 
ventional remarks about “‘ ‘What is home without a mother ’?”’ 
‘Papa is great. He doesn’t try to improve us at all, but 
seems perfectly satisfied with us just as we are, beams upon 
us as benevolently when we come downstairs at ten o’clock 
as if we came at seven. I don’t think we ever appreciated 
what an old darling he was before.” 

One more dose of absent treatment was needed, and this 
she unconsciously solicited by a very humble but appealing 
letter to her one-time husband, in which she asked whether 
there were not still left for her some small, obscure corner of 


usefulness which she could fill, and whether in view, of the. 


near approach of Lent with its extra services, he did not wish 
to have her come home. About a fortnight after sending 
this appeal, when she was beginning to count the days which 
must intervene before she could have an answer, she was 
roused from a blissful morning dream of home by the visit 
of a formidable German official who had brought her a cable- 
gram. It contained but one word, “Stay.” Curt, hard, and 
pitiless as a bullet, it struck the last lingering scale off the 
blinded eyes of the Useful Woman. Her pride was broken. 
The mails were too slow for him, so fearful was he that she 
would return! When a man cables his wife to stay away, I 
leave it to the most experienced among you, isn’t it time for 
her to return? At any rate, so the Useless Woman thought, 
as she began immediately to prepare for her long journey 
across the sea. She was cured, of that, she was sure; but 
she was still very weak, for the treatment had been heroic. 
All that she now desired was to dcho/d the world in which 
she had once played so unimportant a part, and to find some 
little duty to perform, if it was only to join the chorus of 
those who lauded and admired the spoiled partner of her 
labors. She was not indeed without a trembling hope that 
in the realm of housekeeper she would find that she had 
been missed and mourned, but even there she was doomed 
to disappointment. The man moved grandly even in that 
hitherto inviolately feminine sphere. © 

‘“‘ You have a new place for the kitchen towel,” the woman 
said timidly on the first morning after her arrival. 

‘‘ Yes,” with great firmness, as of one not quite sure of his 
ground, but prepared to maintain it. ‘I don’t like to open 
a door when my hands are wet.” 

And again: “You know this has been a severe winter. 
When the wind’s in the south, I can’t heat my study; and 
I’ve found such a nice place to sit and write. I stretch a 
quilt across here [indicating a place in which he was form- 
erly only allowed to sit in his best clothes, when there was 
company], then I wrap another quilt around my legs, and 


take your lapboard, which I place thus [across the polished: 


arms of the best chair], and there I am with the fire in front 
of me, as snug as you please!” 

‘‘ What is that on the floor?”’ 
it: That,— oh, that’s ink; but, you see, I put my foot over 
that.” 

- Yet again: ‘You women don’t understand much about 
the economy of labor. Now see what 7 do. When I’ve 
read my morning paper, I spread it on this little table and 
prepare my meal on it. When I’ve finished, I just take out 
my jack-knife, slit off the top layer of the paper, roll every- 
thing up in it, and put it in the furnace. One paper thus 
lasts me four meals. I suppose now, though, we’ll have to 
begin again.” This with a sigh! 

But there was one little ray of hope that shone upon the 
Useless Woman from an unexpected source, “I see you 
have some mice,” she said as she lifted the cover of the 
bread-box. 

“Well, not exactly mice: I have a mouse. I’ve been try- 
ing to tame him. He is.a very interesting little fellow. I 
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like his bright eyes and quick motions: there’s a good deal 
of company in a mouse.” 

“This is my opportunity,” said the Useless Woman to 
herself. “Surely, my eyes are not wholly dull, and I can 
cultivate quick motions. I will begin with the mouse. If I 
can supplant him, I may win back all that I have lost.” 

So let us leave her. She has already removed her domes- 
tic rival, by what foul means we will not inquire, and is 
patiently cultivating those virtues and graces which have 
never yet failed in the conquest of man, by making him 
comfortable and pleased with himself. It is a task that will 
engage all the humility and patience that a Useless Woman 
has won from the letters of her friends and well-wishers. As 
to the outside world of church and Sunday-school, like the 
Queen of Sheba before Solomon, there is no more spirit in 
her. When she went away, she said to herself, ‘Since I 
must leave them, I will try to see and to learn all that I 
can, so that I can shed some light on their darkened lives on 
my return, and make up to them for all that they have 
missed.” But that hope was very soon relinquished. One 
of those whom she most hoped to benefit by the story of her’ 
travels gave her a book to read on the steamer. It told of 
aman who had been an extensive traveller, and who was 
filled with a laudable ambition to share with his friends the 
stores of information and wisdom he had gathered. On his 
return he was surprised and pained to see that nobody wished 
to listen to the story of his travels except his aged grand- 
mother, who always dropped off to sleep as soon as he was 
well begun. It was a cruel hint, and it was enough. The 
Useless Woman’s lips are sealed. All the eloquent descrip- 
tions, the wise observations, the profound reflections, which 
are the fruit of her foreign travels, will die with her undivulged. 

So it is with a chastened mind that she takes her place 
among her old friends and neighbors. Their words of wel- 
come are grateful to her heart, but they do not deceive her. 
She shines with a reflected light, but that no longer causes 
her the least throb of anguish. Only one fear remains to 
torment her soul. That is that everything will begin to ‘‘ go 
down,” as the grocers say, because of her return. That 
these things may not be, she will strive to keep herself as 
much as possible in the background. Thisshe can the more 
readily promise, as she will need to devote all her energies 
to keeping the pastor up to his new standards of health and 
happiness. Every morning before he goes out, she has him 
practise his “light, springy step’ across the kitchen floor; 
and, just before he shuts the door, she tells him some specially 
nice thing that somebody has said about him, to give him 
that beaming countenance with which he greeted the world 
in his wife’s absence. As soon as he is gone, she hies her 
to the kitchen to try to devise meals that will quiet his long- 
ings for the flesh-pots, the company meals which he enjoyed 
among his people. 

But, joking aside, how good it is to learn without dying 
that one is not absolutely necessary to any person or to any 
work! It is not matter of regret, but of rejoicing. Who 
would have it otherwise? When you drop out of your home, 
you would not have it less homelike as the years go by, but 
more homelike. You would not have your work grow poor 
and lifeless when your hands drop it, but richer and broader 
and more vital. The heart loses its dearest, but it does not. 
perish: rather is it deepened and enriched by suffering love 
as it could not be by prosperous love. In one phase of 
experience, one stage of growth, you may be essential in 
the life of an individual or ‘an institution; but there are 
always other phases and other stages of growth where you 
are no longer needed save by that which you have contrib- 
uted to the spirit’s strength or weakness while your day 
lasted. While God allows us to work with him, he never 
lets the business go out of his own hands; and sometimes he 
bids us be still and see him work, and know that “ it is not 
by might nor by power, but by his spirit.” 
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_I may understand.” 


the being of God. 


Faith and Knowledge. 


BY REV. WILLIAM S. MORGAN, PH.D. 


A misconception of the relation of faith and knowledge 
has been the source of perennial errors. The chiefest of 
these errors is to place faith over against knowledge, and 
consider each as two separate and distinct spheres, This 
led thinkers like Abelard, in the twelfth century, to exalt 
reason above faith, and Saint Bernard to assert that divine 
truth, while we are in the present state of existence, must be 
apprehended through faith. 

Scholastic thinkers are constantly guilty of this untenable 
distinction. Anselm’s maxim was, “I believe in order that 
Faith, then, comes before intellectual 


apprehension. In a letter addressed to the council held 


-against Roscellinus he says, ‘ The Christian should advance 


through faith to knowledge, not approach through knowl- 
edge to faith.” William of Occam, and many of the mystics, 
believed in an unreflecting faith which was opposed to 
reason. Kant, one of the greatest of modern philosophers, 
wrote the “ Critique of Pure Reason,” in order to expound his 
theory of knowledge. He maintains that knowledge — all 
human knowledge — deals simply with appearances. If we 
make a distinction between real things and the manifestation 


of these real things, the former are always hidden from our 


knowledge. It is true we can know the universe, things 
terrestrial and things celestial; but we only know it as it 
appears to us. It appears to us in flowers, trees, brooks, 
solid earth, air, stars; and we write much science about 
these. We never advance beyond the apparent. What the 
universe is, in reality, we do not know. We must ever be 
satisfied with the scanty crumbs of appearances. So with 
I simply know his manifestations in the 
universe. I know him merely by the onward stress of 
evolutional forces, the persistent working of law, the con- 
stant manifestation of energy, and all the divers forms of 
beauty, order, matter, and spirit. Strangest of all, I do not 
even know myself as I really am. What I appear to myself 
to be is all I know. Knowledge, therefore, is of appear- 
ance, of manifestation, of the phenomenal. 

What, then, shall we do? Is there no way of getting at 
the reality, which forms the basis of the apparent? Yes, 
there is a way. It is the way of faith. Kant wrote one of 
the most wonderful of books to prove that we cannot get at 
real things — God as he really is, the soul as it really is, and 
the universe as it really is—through the avenue of knowl- 
edge; and there was not even the ripple of a doubt that 
crossed his assurance. But he felt another volume was 
necessary to show the good way of faith; and here he gives 
back to faith what he had stolen from knowledge. 

This way of looking at things is not altogether in the 
distant past. The writer examined a recent book in which 
the author held faith to be the faculty of religion, and repeats 
the error of Saint Augustine, who very seriously asks, 
« What is faith but to believe in what you do not see?” He 
calls faith the sixth sense, showing a. glaring lack of the 
power of even the simplest psychological analysis. I will 
‘quote the words of this author: “There is the physical 
world which lies around us on every side, and of which our 
bodies are a part. This is one environment; and the 
nstrument of knowledge here is sight. There is the spirit- 
ual world, which is hidden by the veil of the physical, and 
_of which our souls are a part. This is another environment ; 
_and the instrument of knowledge here is faith.” 

These examples are sufficient to show the error to which 
‘we would direct attention. Faith is a distinct faculty per- 
taining to a distinct sphere; and knowledge is another 
distinct faculty confined to’ another sphere. 

\ This way of looking at the problem is based on too nar- 
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row a view of the field of knowledge. Analytical processes 
are always dangerous, We look at the isolated factor, and 
forget its relation to the whole of which it forms a part. 
The old treatises on Mental Philosophy treated the soul like 
a pigeon-hole case. Each faculty was distinct, and appar- 
ently had little relation with other faculties of the soul. 
Knowledge was looked upon as an intellectual affair. In 
any act of knowing we employed all the faculties of the in- 
tellect, and nothing more. Our modern insight finds each 
faculty or activity of the soul employed in each act of knowl- 
edge. It is customary to classify all the activities of the 
soul under three heads, knowing, feeling, and willing. Each 
of these involves the other two. For example, a student 
pores over his book. We very readily see he is employing 
his intellectual activities. But feeling is involved. This 
intellectual employment gives him pleasure or pain, and pos- 
sibly leads him into the realm of the xsthetic and morals; 
and he is now swayed by the feeling of the beautiful and 
sublime, or the oughtness of conduct. The will is also in- 
volved. Every step requires application, determination, etc. 
We must, therefore, constantly keep in mind ove soul using 
all its activities in every act of knowledge. Of course there 
may be a preponderance of some one activity; but all the 
others are present, though in a subordinate degree. 

The bearing of this consideration on the relation of faith 
and knowledge will at once appear. If we place faith as 
a distinct faculty over against knowledge, we do so on the 
assumption that knowledge does not include faith. The 
two spheres are discrete, and have nothing in common. 
But faith is an activity of the soul. Knowledge includes all 
activities, and faith is no exception. A true view of knowl- 
edge finds faith an integral part of it, simply a definite line 
in the spectrum. 

On the other hand, this false view of knowledge has done 
violence to faith, Many synonymes may be used for the 
word “faith,” such as assurance, conviction, trusting, etc. 
For present purposes let us use the word “ reliance.” Faith, 
then, may be defined as the element of reliance, which we 
find in all knowledge. Each of us can instantly realize 
what this means. To know is to have some degree of reli- 
ance. Without this, knowledge is impossible. 

Thus we need faith to believe in what we see by means 
of sense-perception as much as to believe in what we do not 
see. I need faith to know the face of my friend, and to ac- 
cept the simplest proposition. I cannot see the stars with- 
out faith. Faith is not something confined to the religious 
realm. The scientist, who believes in the law of the con- 
servation of energy or gravitation, exercises the same faculty 
which the religious man uses in trusting his heavenly Father. 
Whether knowledge be of things seen or unseen, temporal 
or eternal, whether it be common, scientific, religious, or 
philosophical knowledge, it all contains the same element 
of faith. : 

The relation of faith and knowledge is now clear. Faith 
is an element in all knowledge, and an indispensable ele- 
ment, Knowledge and faith are one and inseparable. The 
failure to see this is one of the main defects in the system 
of thought presented by Kant. If we cannot get at real 
things by means of knowledge, we cannot by means of faith. 
Whatever we infer about God, even all our guess-work, in- 
volves very profoundly our most sincere faith; and our faith 
is a most vital act of our knowledge. If God be denied to 
knowledge, he must be denied to faith, 

‘There can never be, therefore, from this view-point any an- 
tagonism between faith and reason, between religious knowl- 
edge and rational or scientific knowledge. When Herbert 
Spencer ‘says, ‘‘ Of all antagonisms of belief, the oldest, the 
widest, the most profound, and the most important is that 
between religion and science,” he certainly cannot mean 
that there is an inherent antagonism between them. No 


one can deny the historical antagonism between theology 
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and science or the antagonism between the religious devotee 
ignorant of science and the learned scientist ignorant of 
religion. If Mr. Spencer does find an essential antag- 
onism between science and religion, I suspect it is because 
he also is laboring under the Kantian error concerning the 
relation of faith and knowledge. The processes of the mind 
involved in each are perfectly identical. The objects with 
which they deal may be very different. One deals with 
atoms, energies, laws, hypotheses, and what not: the other 
transacts business with the absolute. But the human soul 
cannot be sectioned off into the scientific and religious de- 
partments. Our science and our religion are the products 
of the same faculties. 

Reason involving faith can never stand in antagonism to 
its own component part. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Gospel of Rest. 


BY REV. WALTER F, GREENMAN, 


Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.— JESUS. 


We can easily excuse young people an indifference to the 
matter of rest. They know nothing of any fatigue to which 
a sound sleep through one whole night cannot give rest. 
Rest only becomes interesting when that entire night’s sleep 
has become impossible because of crowding work or, worse 
than that, because of crowding cares and solicitudes. 

In common with other great religions, Christianity offers 
its followers rest; and the need of rest is far greater than 
we have been accustomed to suppose. It is needed, of 
course, by the great army of tired folk who find the mainte- 
nance of life in comfort very difficult. It is needed by those 
overwhelmed with a sense of fatigue which they are never 
able to escape or lift. It is needed by the sick and infirm, by 
the worried and the anxious, by the grief-stricken and the 
disappointed, by the wronged and the oppressed. But beyond 
that, and especially in our own country and among the people 
whom we especially know and love, rest is still more impera- 
tively needed by people who are wholly unconscious of their 
need of it. Few people stand in greater need of rest than the 
restless people of our time. ‘Their restlessness is not a sign 
of energy or strength: it is a mark of weakness and of our 
inability to gather strength from rest, Every person in nor- 
mal health should be able to enjoy very heartily the luxury 
of a little quiet, but many people cannot do that. When the 
day or hour arrives when a normal person would take rest, 
such people are seized with a real frenzy for making calls 
or for house-cleaning or dressmaking. If it is a man, he 
is likely to smoke more furiously than restfully, to read with 
desperation the innumerable headings to Sunday newspapers, 
to jump on an electric on a Sunday, rush into town, sit before 
his office desk, not to do much of anything, nothing that 
could not wait until Monday for its doing. The plain truth 
is that only by so doing was that tired man able to conceal 
the demon of restlessness which his overwork has roused 
within him. And, after all, itis the refuge of an ostrich. 
Plainly, most of this modern restlessness is due to lack of an 
adequate self-control, For that reason Jesus’ gospel of rest 
comes to our day and age with all the greater effective- 
ness because its fundamental implication is, Rest is chiefly a 
matter of character. 

For an instant one might suppose that Jesus’ doctrine 
that rest is chiefly a matter of character was an austere and 
heartless one to administer to the weary, overburdened, sor- 
rowing souls who confronted him. But we have only to re- 
member the tenderness and human sympathy of the man 


‘a man’s part. 
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who could appreciate as keenly as he did the great qualities 
of those who listened to the Sermon on the Mount, to recall 
the words of our text : “Come unto me, all ye who labor and 
are heavy laden. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me. 
For my yoke is easy and my burden is light, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls.” Few passages in literature convey the 
tenderness and love which that has carried to countless 


‘multitudes. 


And we should note also, Christian art and allegory to the 


contrary notwithstanding, that the rest was not to be had by © 


throwing one’s self at the foot of the cross, whereupon the 
pack was to roll off one’s back. That thought might have 
carried a portion of comfort to some, but not for long. True 
manliness would feel reproached in even wanting to be rid 
of its rightful responsibilities; and intelligent manhood 
knows perfectly well that it cannot be rid of them, even were 
one unmanly enough to want it. Furthermore, one of the 
most fundamental of Jesus’ doctrines was this: that the 
reward of virtue is capacity for greater virtue; the reward of 
fidelity is capacity for greater fidelity; of bearing burdens 
of toil, suffering, sorrow, and disappointment, the capacity. 
to bear more of the same with greater courage and spirit. 
In the light of this thought, then, rest was to be achieved 


not by a revolutionary change in those of our external con- 


ditions which cause fatigue, but by an inner change in one’s 
self, by which, expanded and strengthened, one can more 
easily and cheerily bear the burdens which must be borne, 
or, as Jesus intimated, by taking his yoke; that is, by bear- 
ing burdens as he bore his load. And how wasthat? First, 
by doing all he could as well as he could. That is always 
Second, by leaving all else to God, in the calm 
security that he will finish it. Jesus gave further character- 
ization to this twofold participation in all work which ever 
reaches completion by the familiar parable, “So is the 
kingdom of God as if a man should cast seed upon the earth, 
and should sleep and rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring up and grow, how knoweth not he.” Thus between 
seed-time and harvest, having done his best in preparing the 
ground and the seed, like the true and great worker of every 
kind, the statesman or scholar, so the farmer 


“Throws on God 
(He loves the burthen) 
God’s task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen.” 


So Jesus taught, and so he lived. He worked by day as if 
he alone must do all that there was to be done; and then in 
prayer and rest at night he left all to God, as if it were all 
God’s work for God to do, It involved a rhythmic take hold 
and let go, a work and a rest, sure of the great divine part- 
nership and sure also of its great issue, 

Here is. profound philosophy and the broadest common 
sense, as well as the highest religious faith; and it carries a 
gospel for every one in every condition of life. In a nut- 
shell it is this : — 

First, the short cut to ves¢ is not in changing or shifting 
one’s burden, but in changing the character of the person 
who has to bear it; and, secondly, the secret of rest is in 
the periodic repetition both of work and rest, in the rhythmic 
take hold and let go, in the rhythmic fixing of the attention 
and its release, 

In making this principle a little more illuminating, it 
should be noted at the outset that this is not equivalent to 
saying that a change of activity is a rest. Sometimes it is, 
but that idea has wrought incalculable damage to the people 
of our generation. People who are fagged with the long, 
seemingly interminable drudgery of watching machines, of 
keeping books, of running typewriters, frequently are most 
beneficially rested by a radical change of activity; but 
people who combine body and brain fag, as so many do, 
sometimes rush to their destruction in a vacation in which 
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they assume that change of activity is, of necessity, the sort 
of rest they need. 

When you hear people say, with great emphasis, “ The 

last thing I want to do is to be still or to rest,” you may be 
fairly certain that they have lost, in some measure, the 
normal, healthy capacity for rest. They have learned only 
too well how to take hold of life. They have not learned 
how to let go. Life requires both. When this process is 
carried a little farther, these people are afflicted with ner- 
vous prostration. If the vitality were only great enough, 
possessed of a single idea and unable to let go, they would 
later become inmates of mental sanatoriums. The ever- 
growing complaints of insomnia come mostly from people 
who know how to take hold, but who cannot let go. After 
retiring at night or before it is time to rise in the morning, 
they think and think and think, and all to wofully little 
purpose. And, when such people seek to rest by a change 
of activity, they come home more tired than when they left 
for the sake of rest. 
_ It is only fair to lay a part of the responsibility with our 
educators, who have always assumed that man was such a 
rebellious organism that the only discipline needed was to 
tram him in concentrating and fixing his attention. I see 
no reason why quite as much consideration should not have 
been given to training us in the release of the attention after 
it has once been fixed. The strong men and women, the 
great world’s workers, take hold promptly; and they let go 
as promptly. They fix their attention instantly, and as 
instantly release it. They work heartily, they sleep promptly 
and enough, This rhythmic take hold and let go is not 
only symptomatic of the capacity for rest: it is sympto- 
matic of perfect health ; and, for that matter, it is character- 
istic of life itself. 

For this reason it is well to put in a plea for the cultiva- 
tion of a liking for pleasurable idleness. Surely, it can do 
no harm in our frugal New England, which for a couple of 
centuries has been bidden to take pattern of the busy bee 
in the matter of improving each shining hour. Many peo- 
ple need an entire week or more of enforced comparative 
idleness before they can be conscious of the delight of 
wholesome rest. Least of all should such people think scorn 
of simple rest, or of the longing of thos¢ people who so 
fondly sing the hymn,— 

“ Lord, I believe a rest remains 
To all thy people known.” 


That expression of a longing for a saint’s rest, which is 
so often derided, is rather a symptom of health, justified in 
its very naturalness, and finding a pledge of its fulfilment in 
the very nature of life itself. Thus far these people have 
experienced only one extremity of the pendulum swing, and 
they can find life only in the full oscillation. 

- Readiness for work, readiness for play, readiness for toil, 
readiness for sleep,— these are the tokens of life in its full- 
est measure. Whatever kind of rest or recreation ministers 
to this readiness is good for us, and by this standard each 
of us would do well to test his programme for a summer 
rest. If we were to do so, surely it would modify many of 
our programmes, giving this summer more than the usual 
measure of quiet, less than the usual measure of activities 
and recreations identical with those which fill the leisure 
margins of our busy days in the winter, It is a time to get 
into closer touch with nature and the God of nature, to 
freshen the sentiments incident to the affectionate fellowship 
of those dearest to us, to give the mind and soul true poise 
and attitude for the new work of a new year. 

So much for the people who can determine in goodly 
measure the sort of vacation they are to pass. The chief 
emphasis of Jesus’ gospel was given to those who have no 
voice in the determination of the hard conditions,— the 
weary and heavy laden of all time, To them he cheerily 
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proclaims: It is easier to change yourself than to change 
the hateful conditions. Do as I do. I do my level best, 
and then I leave the rest with God; and in that disposition 
experience has afforded the ample verification of the prom- 
ise, ‘“‘ As thy days are, so shall thy strength be; for under- 
neath are the everlasting arms.” It was in this spirit that 
at the end, confronting the most direful calamity, leaving to 
God’s efficient will all he could not himself achieve, with 
matchless sublimity growing out of his serenity, Jesus said, 
‘‘ Father, I have finished the work thou gavest me to do.” 
Rest is chiefly a matter of character. It is easier to 
change thyself than the hateful conditions. It is this fact 
which justifies our best, ablest, and noblest men in seeking 
the church on Sunday. They find there help to a more fun- 
damental rest and’ renewal than can be achieved anywhere 
else. There they are helped to take the attitude of soul 
which can say: ‘‘One day at a time, one night at a time. 
We can work with God, and we can rest with God.” 
WATERTOWN, Mass. : 


Spiritual Life. 


He that suffers willingly suffers not even that which is 
necessary to be suffered. ... The lesser the soul minds the 
body, the lesser she adheres to sensibility, she is by so much 
the more capable of divinity, and her own nature. 

Nieremberg (Vaughan. 


3 


If the chosen soul could never be alone 
In deep mid-silence, open-doored to God, 
No greatness ever had been dreamed or done ; 
Among dull hearts a prophet never grew ; 
The nurse of full-grown souls is solitude. 
— Lowell, 
Fd 


There is much self-denial in restraining our disposition 
to do all we feel prompted to do. It may be a very great 
act of patience to leave undone what we would like to see 
done at once. It may be a very great act of humility to 
suffer those about us to see that we are as weak as others in 
the flesh,— U//athorne. 

& 


The essence of chivalry is 70 look out for the little ones, 
Wherever a child can be helped, wherever a stranger can be 
guided, or a friend who is shy be set at ease, wherever a 
weak brother can be saved from falling and its shame, 
wherever an old man’s step can be made easy, wherever a 
servant’s position can be dignified in his eyes, is the 
chance for chivalry to show itself— W”. C. Gannett, 


J 


The fountain must be sweet, to send forth sweet waters; 
and the tree must be good, to yield good fruit. We must 
not be castaways if we would save others. If we would learn 
to do good, we must learn to Ze good; and that needs self- 
knowledge and the knowledge of goodness. If we neglect 
common duties and every-day virtue, we shall rather be 
meddlers than helpers.— Russell L. Carpenter. 


ed 


It often takes a higher type of manhood to endure failure 
bravely than to achieve success. When the failure comes 
without fault of our own or in obedience to ideals more 
noble than that of personal success, then to bear the disap- 
pointment cheerfully, to keep life sweet and sunny, to let 
our “desire to be great be swallowed up in a willingness to 
be what we are,” lends to life a crown of glory which no 
mere success, however great, can bring.— Rodney F. /ohon- 
n0t. 
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Childhood. 


Fair as a star, rare asa star, 
The joys of the future lie 

To the eyes of a child, to the sighs of a child, 
Heavenly far and high! 


Fair as a dream, rare as a dream, 
The hopes of a future sure 

To the wondering child, to the blundering child, 
Trusting and free and pure! 


Fair is the soul, rare is the soul, 
Who has kept, after youth is past, 
All the art of the child, all the heart of the child, 
Holding his faith at last! 
—Gelett Burgess. 


In Vermont. 


BY M. A. M. 


Not the least interesting aspect of a vacation 
on a farm is the chance one gets of hearing 
English spoken that for directness, brevity, and 
vigor is unsurpassed by any other form of 
American speech, be it correct Anglo-Saxon or 
picturesque city slang. Watch a farmer do his 
work. His settled habit is to use the least 
amount of physical effort and to get the greatest 
degree of comfort. He is such an old hand at 
manual labor that he has stripped his art of 
every superfluous stroke. He carries his pitch- 
fork like a bundle, letting it rest lightly across 
both arms. It is rare to find it carried over his 
shoulder, as the artists invariably paint him 
doing, because this is the more unnatural, tire- 
some way. He rides with one leg out of his 
wagon for a like reason,—the ease of it. He 
has reached the same rock-bottom in speech 
that he has in work. Not a syllable is added 
to a word when the meaning can be had with- 
out it. “The bread riz splendid last night.” 
“Father’s rheumatiz is awful bad.” “The hen 
is settin’.” These short-cuts grate on the sen- 
sitive ear; yet, in comparison, the district 
school-teacher’s good grammar is painfully stiff 
and priggish. You seem to see squares and 
parallelograms in all her talk, and to be aware 
she is going around each corner of them with 
the utmost care and precision. 

As you ponder over it, your wonder grows 
that the expressive, comfortable speech of the 
country is not the accepted one everywhere, 
that even now we do not kick the traces and be 
rid forever of rules of syntax and prosody. 
“The cake of custom” is all that stands in the 
way; but, as it succeeds in keeping down pho- 
netic spelling, we may expect it to prevent 
forever a simplified speech. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy said: “Spelling is a 
curious thing. It’s so different from what 
you expect it to be. Sometimes it almost dis- 
courages you.” But the farmer’s speech never 
disappoints you. Its meaning is clear and 
comprehensible even to city-bred ears. The 
farmer’s wife has ‘spent three-quarters of the 
day in baking, churning, cleaning, and feeding 
men and beasts. As the sun nears the tops of 
the green hills in the rear of the house and 
prepares to hold the lordly range of the White 
Mountains in the east in the embrace of its 
glorious light, she says, “Well, I’ve got round: 
now, I’ll red up.” What other phrase could 
tell it all so well? Through the mind sweeps 
every one of her tasks,—the hens, the milk, the 
butter, the bread, the cake, the mopping, the 
meals, the pots, the pans. The round of duties 
has been gone through. The water in the 
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pump-room may now splash into the tin wash- 
basin, the tooth-mug and comb and brush be 
taken down, and “the redding up” have its turn. 

Sometimes for a few minutes this laborious 
creature takes a well-earned five minutes’ rest 
on “the sofy in the settin’-room.” “I camped 
down,” she says. Could anything be more de- 
licious than that? It is so full of genuine com- 
fort. It means repose of mind and body both. 
There is no corset under the loose working- 
wrapper the farmer’s wife wears on duty to pre- 
vent the perfect relaxation implied in “camping 
down.” 

Have you ever been a city boarder on a farm 
during a backward season such as this, and 
watched and waited for the first “mess of peas” 
to be brought in? Fine eating they were. But, 
in the estimation of your host and hostess, the 
number of “helpins” you’ve had don’t show it. 
“You oughter eat a bigger mess than that.” 
Some one near the Century Dictionary and not 
above it, as we are on these mountains, may as- 
sert that this use of the word “mess” is nearer 
right than ours at home, where often we complain 
“we’ve made a mess”’ of some piece of work or 
undertaking needing nice care. But to want to 
be right in such a matter never enters the far- 
mer’s mind. He uses the words that are easiest 
to express his simple thoughts ; and, if he has hit 
upon a proper use of “mess,” dating back to the 
time of that shrewd and crafty Jacob who got 
Esau’s birthright from him, he is quite unaware 
of it. Nor does he know that, when he says, “I’m 
goin’ to veal the calf this mornin’,” that he is using 
the easiest and most delicate way of telling a 
disagreeable thing. Whata picture of horrors it 
saves the city boarder! Mrs. Wiggin’s Goose- 
girl couldn’t bring herself to an appetite for the 
broilers she nightly shooed toroost. If youhave 
patted the head of a certain brown bossy and 
fed it with warmed skimmed milk each day, it 
saves you a mind of woe to hear it is to be 
“vealed,” not killed. Do they say out in Chicago 
“pork the pig”? Here they say “beef the 
cow,” “grain the horse.” How short, how ex- 
plicit, how comfortable! 

Richest of all days in these linguistic re- 
searches should have been that of the fire; yet 
the excitement of the moment drove from mind 
everything but the imminent danger. It hap- 
pened in this way. Such an electric storm as 
rarely passes over these mountains visited us 
last week. As the women-folk huddled to- 
gether in the kitchen and talked of other storms 
not quite as bad, the men, who stood in the 
barn doorway, caught sight of a flame of fire 
just over the next hill. “Nutting’s barn’s 
afire,” they shouted ; and, pell-mell, a full half- 
dozen of them rushed out in the deluging rain. 
The lightning flashed, the thunder pealed, 
while up the broad road came a hay-cart from 
the village-way, filled with men ready to save 
what they could. The cows,—twenty-five in all,— 
some of the pigs, all the horses, were taken out 
unharmed, and were driven down to our farm. 
Then, at intervals, came the women, drenched to 
the skin, carrying pitiful bundles of wet clothes in 
their arms, which they had picked up and saved 
from the general ruin. The daughter, soon to 
be married, had stayed until the last, and had 
got the brave men to carry out her small trunk, 
in which was her wedding-gown and all the 
simple finery of her trousseau. She was a slight 
gitl, “awful poor,” as she termed it, when we 
were helping her get into dry clothes, and was 
not pretty. But she had saved her trunk, her 
bedroom set, and ‘his “picter,” and was a 
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heroine in our eyes. It was mean of that hand- > 
some fellow to say afterward, when we were all 
talking it over, “ Well, Delia, you did look like 
a wet hen!” Is it probable that Delia had 
once been in love with him, and that this was 
his revenge? She became all the more inter- 
esting in our eyes. 

Out of all this ruin and devastation we res- 
cued but one localism,—“It was an all-durned 
shame that Delia’s weddin’ had such a set 
tin’ back.” 


A Cure for Clever People. 


Those who have read Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s beautiful little story, “The Treasure of 
Franchard,” will remember the words of com- 
fort spoken by that dear creature Anastasie to 
the reclaimed acrobat-boy, Jean-Marie. “Do 
not mind,” she would say. “I, too,am not at 
all clever; and I can assure you that it makes no 
difference in life.” " 

Was Anastasie right? At first blush, it 
would appear not. It seems a good thing_to 
be clever. Undoubtedly, a quick brain soon 
gets the hang of things. In this workaday 
world, when each is trying to “get on,”—to get 
the better of his average neighbor,—cleverness 
should surely spy the way; but there are many 
thoughtful men to-day who are not at all clear 
upon the point. Experience has taught them to 
be doubtful. From the places which they have 
made for themselves in the world they look 
about them, and with voices of surprised in- 
quiry ask, “Where are our clever school-fel- 
lows?” Ay, where? Where are the brilliant 


young rising stars whom the gods seem so 


much to love? They have not all died early; 
but where have they arrived? 

There comes into our mind a clever drawing- 
room sketch by Du Maurier. We do not re- 
member the exact dialogue, but will endeaver to 
bring out the point. A delicate little boy has 
been making the running, and winning ladies’. 
smiles by means of an exhibition of his clever 
“parlor tricks.” To him across the carpet comes 
a burly baby John’ Bull of aggressive mien. 
“Look here,” says he. “I can’t speak French, 
I can’t play the.fiddle, and-I can’t crochet; but 
I can punch your head!” This single scene 
from Punch gives us in a flash the reverse of 
the medal often worn by clever boys. The 
side which they show to the world is cleverness, 
brilliancy, youthful promise,—call it what you" 
will; and the side they wear next their hearts - 
too Cae physical defect. 4 

The great physiologist Huxley had a convic- 
tion that a man’s best start in life isa sound. — 
stomach, Thecommissariat of the body depends. 
on the headquarters of the digestion. This 
should be manned by steady and efficient work- 
ers, for the distant outposts of even the most 
highly cultured brain wait keenly expectant for 
their share in the last square meal. It is well 
known that, the more highly developed the organ, 
the sooner does it become exhausted in the ex* 
ercise of its function. The clever brain, then, 
needs a haven where it may refit. Sleep and 
food are the natural revivers, or perhaps it 
would be better to say sleep and a good 
digestion, 

The fact that highly imaginative work has 
been done by a brain working at the expense of 
the body may seem to contradict this. The 
body and the soul of man,—beautiful pictures 
from the hand of a perishing artist, heavenly 
harmonies touched by a sweet musician’s wast: 
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ing fingers, magic words from a pen dipped in 
the falling fountains of the heart,—history is 
tearful with pathetic instances. 

However, we are speaking of c/ever people. 
They are by no means rare; and for the most 
part they live a rough-and-tumble life, like the 
rest of us. They, like us, are parts of the 
machinery of every-day existence,—the “butchers 
or bakers or candlestick makers,”—and, like us) 
they must bear a share of its jolts and jars, 
Here, to our thinking, is precisely where they 
fail. The clever boy is not, as a rule, a 
sturdy boy. At games he may be brilliant and 
“showy”; but in an uphill fight he “loses his 
hair.” Under stress and difficulty he becomes 
irritable. If the strain be prolonged, he either 
backs out or breaks down. A clever boy is un- 
satisfactory when he comes to his turn at the 
trenches. 

How common a thing it is to hear a parent 
say of a son, “Yes, he could do almost any- 
thing if he would only work; but the fact 
is, he is inclined to be idle!” There are 
two questions which we put to ourselves 
when we hear a statement -of this. kind: 
Could the boy in very truth do almost any- 
thing if he could work? Is he in reality 
inclined to be idle? 

A clever boy may indeed learn in two hours 
as much as an average boy in three hours; but 
is it not possible that at the end of two hours 
the clever boy has used himself up as much 
as the average boy in three? The brain of a 
clever boy may be more receptive,—it certainly 
is; but, on the other hand, it probably becomes 
more rapidly exhausted. Cleverness is not, as 
a rule, associated in the same individual with 
that strength of personality which enables a 
man. to dominate his fellows by the force of his 
bodily presence. Everybody is familiar with 


that peculiar feeling experienced on first shak- 


ing hands with a possible antagonist over a tick- 
lish piece of business. When A’s hand grips 
B’s, and A looks into B’s eyes, if A be the 
man of stronger personality, that single look 
tells him that all is well. B may be the 
cleverer; but A has only to sit tight and keep 
face to face with B, and the chances are that 
the gods will be favorable to A in the end. Be- 
cause, as B would explain it, “A is such an 
overbearing fellow”; and, as A would explain 
it, “I just kept hammering away, and wouldn’t 
let him go till it was settled. I knew that 
directly my back was turned he would write a 
letter and cry off.” A clever man, as a rule, 
would prefer to do his fighting by letter. In the 
privacy of his own room he may be able to argue 
in a manner disastrous to his opponent; but 
with the steady eye of a slow man upon him his 
periods are apt to halt. 

It is an unpleasant charge sheet we have 
drawn up against clever people. The items on 
it are want of staying power, irritability and 
weakness when in a tight place, uncertainty of 
temper, a certain aloofness from their fellows 
(which is bad for any man), and a tendency to 
slyness and shiftiness when occupying a respon- 
sible position. 

If these things are true, what is the reason? 
To answer intelligibly, we must go back al- 
most to the nursery. We believe that at a 
very early age a clever child learns to pit his 

' wit against the muscle of other children. Physi- 
cally he is not so. strong as they, and he is 
aware of this instinctively; but he has one 
thing which they have not,—an impressionable 
nervous system. He is quick at assimilating 
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facts, and slow to lose impressions. He learns 
to read character. His brain being quick, eager, 
and irritable, he will suck up knowledge like a 
sponge. Things are so delightfully simple at 
There is the exact amount of work to 
be done, and he who does it best wins. At 
school the clever boy stands on velvet; but 
The 


school. 


out in the world it is a different matter. 
battle of life has to be fought single-handed. 
The way to prosperity along which each would 


go must be cut through virgin forest by him- 
self. There is no one to say, “Play up!” No 


one will tell him whether he is doing well. 


No one will help him here on the larger field, 
which is the ultimate test of a man’s true 


worth. For,’ in point of fact, there is this 


thing to be accomplished by one and all at 
some time in the drama of life,—a bitter 


fight. The buttons are off the foils once in the 
life of every one of us. Cleverness here avails 


nothing. We may shift, cajole, and air our or- 
namental graces; but Fate has at last crossed 
swords with us in earnest, and his unswerving 
point is bare. We have got to fight it out,—to 
No, there has been 
enough of that: this fight is to decide our grit. 


show our cleverness? 


It comes to just this: in the battle of life it is 
grit that wins. 

Yet there is no reason why a clever person 
should not become physically as strong as one 
who is not clever, because a naturally delicate 


constitution may be hardened and rendered fit 
by proper training. The trouble is that the 


clever child has most commonly begun by being 


physically rather inferior to his fellows, and has 


instinctively sought compensation by a special 


exercise of his wits; and this has gone on all 
through his rise to manhood. A nimble wit 


and a sluggish body,—this is the organization of 
the average clever person. 


article can say to himself: “I did well at school. 


There are lots of men now doing better than I; 
and yet, in the matter of brains, I know I could 
whip their heads off. Oh, how I want to suc- 


ceed! But—yes, it is true: I admit it—I get 
fits of the blues. People bother me. If only 
somebody would tell me exactly what to do to 
get on in life, by Jove, I’d very quickly set 
about it!” If any reader seated quietly by his 
own fireside can admit this to himself, then let 
him make himself a solemn promise, and let 
the words of the promise be, “I will begin at 
once to train my body.” 

A pair of three-pound dumb-bells, a good 
book on the use of them, and a bath,—these 
are the whole outfit. Ten minutes daily is all 
the time that need be occupied. We are aware 
that to do the whole of the exercises set down 
in the best books would take nearly an hour 
daily; but they may be done two or three at a 
time for ten minutes daily, till all have been 
gone through, and then begun again. A cold 
bath should be taken before dressing every 
morning all the year round. Cold baths vary 
in temperature from 60 degrees to 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The bather will quickly find out 
what temperature best suits his constitution. 
When he enters the bath, the water should feel 
cold. Then in a few.seconds it should cease to 
feel cold. The bather should now leave the 
bath, and immediately a warm glow should 
suffuse the whole skin of his body. This glow 
should last. At no time should a feeling of 
‘chilliness supervene after the bath. If it does, 
the water has been too cold. The dumb-bell 
exercises may be done after the bath or at any 


The remedy is obvious. If any reader of this 
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time during the day; but, the earlier the better, 
because the body, refreshed by the night’s sleep, 
is best able to endure during the fore-part of 
the day. The weight of the dumb-bells need 
never be increased. Daily open-air exercise 
should be taken. Meals must be served at reg- 
ular hours, and should include some green vege- 
table once every day. 

A delicate clever-man has it in his own 
hands, then, to become a clever strong man; 
and a clever strong man who wishes to succeed 
in life is very likely to attain his desire. His 
daily physical exercises will tend to make him 
steady, his growing physical strength will ren- 
der him confident, and his clever brain, relieved 
of its irritability 'and fits of depression, will be- 
come calm and forceful. With a clever head 
anda strong body, a man ought to do well.— 
Chambers’s Fournal, 


The Girl of the Period. 


The Westminster Gazette deplores. the fact 
that young women in these days who do not 
need to earn money must have “something to 
do,” the technical name given to some occupa- 
tion which is not the one commonly under their 
hand. But the very obvious reason that this 
yearning has come prominently before us in 
these days is that the young women of the 
leisured classes marry much later than they 
used. The time, say, between the ages of 
twenty-one and twenty-five, during which in 
former years the girl starting her own home 
life had more than enough occupation in look- 
ing after her house and undertaking the dear 
cares of her nursery, must now be artificially 
filled with something that will more or less 
satisfy the available energy, hope, and ardor 
that, if the woman is worth anything at all, are 
all there, bubbling over and waiting to be used. 
It is no good saying under such circumstances, 
“Be content to exist beautifully.” That well- 
worn expression has been forced into so many 
suitable and unsuitable gaps, in season and out 
of season, that it no longer keeps the water out; 
and it is entirely misleading, besides. We must 
all have been shown by experience and observa- 
tion that the art of living, often carried on 
under such conditions most unsatisfyingly, can- 
not be called “existing beautifully.” I would 
encourage a young woman to take up any 
respectable occupation she chooses outside her 
own obvious daily round; and she will prob- 
ably find that, whether she elects to be a rate 
collector or a lady decorator, a nurse, a sani- 
tary inspector, a bookbinder, or a minor philan- 
thropist or artist in any form, she will almost 
certainly by so doing add to the sum of happi- 
ness in the world. For she will be more cheer- 
ful and contented herself; and this will tend to 
make those round her more cheerful, too. It is 
a platitude too obvious to need stating that it 
does not make for the gayety of the family circle 
to have one of its members in a condition of un- 
settled and aimless discontent. But, in heaven’s 
name, let us warn our young friend, when she 
gets this hobby and content-making pursuit, not 
to be always talking about it. It is this which 
drives the world: to desperation, and makes it 
say hard things about the woman who needs 
something to do. But I believe it to be almost 
entirely the talking, and not the doing, which is 


responsible for this evil judgment. It is not 


mostly what we are doing which may make us 
tiresome and unloved by our kind, for, while we 
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are doing it, we are presumably in contact 
chiefly with fellow-workers or with those who 
are benefited by our efforts; but it is the in- 
cessant talking about it afterward to people 
who are not necessarily interested. It is a 
principle that takes one a long time to master 
that the codes of merit in action and in speech 
are entirely different, that the counterpart of 
estimable deeds is not complacent speech con- 
cerning them, that the growing knowledge of 
life and its principles that we may be acquiring 
from a given occupation should not be imparted 
in season or out of season to other people, who 
most probably, to boot, know it already. 

Perhaps the responsibility for the mistakes 
that young people make in this direction lies a 
good deal in the hands of their elders. We 
should tell them in time, when they are eagerly 
starting on their career, and while it can be done 
with no offensive personal application, what are 
the pitfalls they should most avoid. As a rule, 
we tell them afterward, when they have tum- 
bled in. It is then that we stand on the brink, 
and say, “You can’t think how absurd you look 
in there.” But we ought to tell them before. 
I should like to gather all the young girls I know 
into the market-place, and say to them: “Now 
listen, young women. There are three things 
that the young, when good, should never, 
never be,—boring, priggish, and, above all, pat- 
ronizing. It is these manifestations that rouse 
a blind fury in young as well as in old, and neu- 
tralize all the possible excellence of the speaker.” 
I should like to repeat these admonitions to 
every young woman before she starts upon her 
daily round of existence; and, if she took them 
to heart, I believe that the outcry against her 
would gradually cease,—an outcry, I must ad- 
mit, often more than justified by the unattractive 
demeanor into which excellent hearts, minds, 
and dispositions are apt to be translated. Let 
but that demeanor be modified, and the girl of 
this period remain in essentials as she is, and 
she will, to my mind, be one of the most satis- 
factory products of the time, In saying this, I 
may perhaps be considered unduly optimistic; 
but on this subject I agree, I must confess, with 
La Fontaine :— 


“Je ne suis pas de ceux qui disent, ‘Ce n’est 
rien, 
C’est une femme qui se noie,’ ” 


even if she were a girl—Zxchange. 


Boy Toy-making. 

The Christian Register asks, “What boy can 
now make tops, slings, bows and arrows, and 
hand sleds?” This is a pertinent and important 
question, even if it may seem trivial to those who 
are occupied with great affairs. Wearenot sure 
that it is not fully as important to the country as 
the question of the sugar tariff schedule. Once 
was the time when the boy made for himself his 
own implements of play. If he wanted a kite, he 
whittled out the sticks, cut out the paper, put 
together the frame, pasted on the covering, and 
manufactured the tail. He had a nice mussy 
time with his whittlings and his snips of paper 
and his paste, and he was the despair of his 
mother for the dirt he created; yet the making 
of the kite was no insignificant part of his edu- 
cation. We suppose there are boys who make 
kites now, and they are to be envied; but scores 
of them buy their kites, and never get half the 
joy out of them that the boy did who tried 
a dozen times before he could make one 
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that could fly. No more do they get the train- 
ing in the use of hand and eye or the discipline 
of patience that accrued from the persistent 
endeavor of the boy whose succession of failures 
won him a practical kite. Our manual training 
schools are in some measure making up for 
this lack in the life of the modern boy, and we 
were especially pleased tosee that in the school 
in this city the boys were encouraged to make 
the sail-boats with which they had a miniature 
regatta. Some persons may have regarded this 
as a waste of time or as a concession to the 
evil genius of the fad. We do not think so at 
all. A boy who has made a boat that will sail 
and will tack, and can be steered, and that pos- 
sibly can win a race, has learned some valuable 
lessons that he could never find in a book, 
valuable as the book learning may be. If the 
manual training schools can revive the boyish 
pursuits of making bows and arrows, and kites 
and boats, they will do for the boys a service 
not to be lightly estimated. Of course, all these 
things can be bought in the shops,—better in 
most cases than the boys could themselves 
make, and for trivial amounts of money. But 
the real value of the things is not in the toys 
themselves, but in the making of them. Vew 
Bedford Standard. 


Literature. 


Colonial Government.* 


In the new book by Prof. Paul S, Reinsch we 
have a valuable addition to what the Macmillan 
Company calls “The Citizens’ Library,” a 
series which has heretofore contained some 
excellent numbers, none better than Prof. 
Reinsch’s “World Politics,” than which the pres- 
ent book could have no better recommendation. 
Less speculative than the former, it is on that 
account less interesting. Nevertheless, it con- 
tains an amount of information that will fully 
justify it to the inquiring mind, It is a study in 
colonial politics intended for our warning and 
rebuke and instruction in righteousness, but 
very little is said about our own affairs in the 
West Indies and Pacific. Concerning these 
Prof. Reinsch promises us a third volume, the 
appearance of which we shall await with inter- 
est. In his preface he deprecates the tendency 
to conceive that the conditions of our national 
development are so unique that we need have 
no recurrence to the experience of other coun- 
tries. Unique as our development has been 
with our continental limits, when we enter on a 
colonial development, we become subject to the 
same general laws that have controlled colonial 
development in the old countries, and cannot 
heed those laws too carefully or their concrete 
illustrations. 

Prof. Reinsch divides his book inte three 
parts, the first of which treats of “Motives and 
Methods of Colonization,” the second of 
“Forms of Colonial Government,” the third of 
“Tnstitutions of Colonial Government.” The 
first part reaches its culmination in a chapter on 
“Capitalistic Expansion,” which is the special 
form and inspiration of the outburst of colonial- 
ism in which all the great modern States are 
more or less involved. It is a sad comment on 
Herbert Spencer’s vision of industrial peace. 


*CoLontaL GoverNMENT. An Introduction to the 
Study of Colonial Institutions. By Paul S. Reinsch, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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Commercial rivalry is now far excellence the 
fons et origo of international war. The chapter 
on “Missionary Work’’ is particularly interest- 
ing for its comment on the dangers of confusing 
missionary and commercial ideals. Nothing 
could less commend the missionary to the 
heathen than the use of his personal misfort- 
unes as political assets of first-rate importance, 
as notably in the examples furnished by Ger- 
many and France. 

No parts of the “Forms of Colonial Govern- 
ment” are so evidently “written for our sakes” 
as the chapters on “Colonial Protectorates” and 
“Representative Institutions in the Colonies.” 
We shall be much surprised if Prof. Reinsch, 
when he comes to treat specifically of our own 
affairs, does not favor the protectorate form 
which was originally so easily within our grasp. 
Here, as in the matter of representative govern- 
ment, the secret of success is to give our help 
along the lines of native tendencies. ‘To 
impose upon a backward people institutions 
excellent in our eyes, but for which its historic 
experience has not as yet fitted it, is vanity and 
folly. ... The essential thought in dealing with 
native societies should be that they must on no 
account be deprived of their morale and of their 
feeling of responsibility for their own destiny. 
Any government that attempts to begin their 
regeneration by setting aside their time-honored 
customs and degrading their natural leaders is 
guilty of a murderous assault, not merely upon 
human beings, but on a society, an organism 
of intenser life and higher authorities.” Sir 
George Goldie, the greatest living authority in 
such matters, is quoted as saying that an im- 
perfect and tyrannical native administration 
would be better than the well-intentioned efforts 
of European magistrates, often young and 
headstrong, possessed of little sympathy and. 
insight, and largely endowed with what Prof. 
William James calls “a certain blindness in 
people.” 


THE CHURCH’s ONE FOUNDATION: CHRIST 
AND RECENT CRITICISM. By Rev. W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, M.A, LL.D. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.—Dr. Nicoll states his 
position clearly. The Church “asks, and it is 
entitled to ask, the critic: Do you believe in the 
Incarnation and the Resurrection of Christ? If 
his reply is in the affirmative, his process and 
results are to be examined earnestly and calmly. 
If he replies in the negative, he has missed the 
way, and has put himself outside the Church of 
Christ” (p. 4). That is, if the critic does not 
believe in the incarnation and the resurrection, 
his arguments are not to be considered at all: 
he is ruled out as irrational; and, further, Dr. 
Nicoll identifies the Church of Christ with his 
own dogma. And this he seriously regards as 
loyalty to Christ. In such a book we do not 
expect argument, and there is none. There is 
much assertion of what he thinks is true, and 
much exclamation over certain articles in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, particularly Bruce’s article 
on “Jesus” and Schmiedel’s on the “Gospels.” 
In one point he is in the right: if a man rejects 
the clearly stated doctrines of a church, he had 
better leave that church, unless he receives from 
its recognized authorities full and public per- 
mission to hold and express and maintain his 
dissentient opinions. But Dr. Nicoll’s state- 
ment should be simply this: “Our Church be- 
lieves thus and so: believe it or not as you 
choose. If you refuse to believe, do not stay 
with us,” It is too much when he undertakes. 
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to declare absolutely and finally (and with an 


-air of superior virtue) what Jesus believed and 


taught about religion. 


A SKETCH oF SEMITIC ORIGINS, SOCIAL AND 
ReEicious. By George Aaron Barton, A:M., 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Semitic Languages in Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
The points discussed by Prof. Barton are: the 
cradle of the Semites, the constitution of the 
old Semitic clan, the nature of primitive Semitic 
worship, and the original character and the trans- 
formations of Semitic deities. He puts. the 


‘heme of the Semites in Africa (the question is 


obscure, and as yet hardly capable of solution). 
The points of the clan life on which he lays 
stress are the importance of the date palm and 
the vagueness of family relations,—marriage for 
short terms (and legalized sexual license), de- 
scent at first reckoned through woman, later a 
system of polyandry, and finally male kinship. 
The greater part of the volume is devoted to the 
illustration of the thesis that the fundamental 
divine figure of the early time was the mother- 
goddess (later known as Ishtar, or Astarte) 
whose character reflects the primitive loose 
customs of marriage. The Semites, Prof. Bar- 
ton holds, attributed to the sexual relation the 
beginnings of civilization (so in Gen. ii., iii.). 
Further, a large number of Semitic male deities 
(including Yahweh) he regards as the result of 
the transformation of the primitive mother-god- 


_dess. Itis impossible here to do justice to the 


fulness of his illustrations and the interest of 
his arguments. Though he has hardly estab- 
lished his thesis, and has pressed some of his 
points too far, he has undoubtedly thrown light 
on early Semitic life; and every student of Se- 
mitic religion will find profit from reading his 
book, 


Literary Notes. 


Prof. Arlo Bates of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology is travelling in Europe this 
summer, and happened to be in Venice on the 
day that the Campanile fell. His latest novel, 
The Diary of a Saint, will be published next 
month. : 


Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. will publish about 
August 25 Zhe Last Word, by Alice MacGowan, 
the scene of which is laid mainly in New York, 
and whose heroine is a young Texas news- 
paper writer who comes to the Eastern city, 
as she herself announces, “to succeed in journal- 
ism.” 

Rudyard Kipling, according to the New York 
Sun, recently told an American friend that he 
hadn’t in years enjoyed anything so much as he 
had enjoyed making the illustrations for his 
“Just So Stories.” “The public is so used to 
taking you seriously that it doesn’t understand 
when you turn aside to children’s stories,” said 
the friend. “Turn aside!” echoed Kipling. 
“Why, man, I’d be tickled half to death if 
I could write well enough to really interest little 
children. That would be a big thing,—a won- 
derfully big thing.” 

The University of Chicago Press announces 
for the month of September a book entitled 
The Place of Industry in Elementary Educa- 
tion, by Katharine Elizabeth Dopp. The ap- 
pearance of this book is timely, coming in re- 
sponse to a very general demand for some prin- 
<a by means of which to evaluate the various 
forms of industry that are being introduced into 
the elementary school with reference to other 
factors of education. Although written from 
the point of view of scientific research, it is suf- 
ficiently concrete and popular in style to be ser- 
“viceable in normal schools, reading circles, and 
women’s clubs, p wilt : : 
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To PusiisHers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 


“REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 


of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other re- 
turn, as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us 
to limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 

Gulliver’s Bird: Book. By Lemuel Gulliver, assisted by 

L, J. Bridgman, 

From the Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Babel’ and Bible. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch. | Trans- 

lated by Thomas J. McCormack. 

From Philip Green, London, England. 

Some Thoughts on Christology. By Rev. James Drum- 


mond. 15. 
Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
When the Heart is Young. For the piano, By Manuel 


ein. 

The Morning Adieu. Song for medium voice. By Emile 
Pessard. 

Wandering Lover. 
Gregh. | 

Agnus Dei. Sacred song for bass voice. By Stanislawa 
Moniuszki. 

If_I could know, 
Hall Hemingway. 


Song for high voice. By Louis 


Song for medium voice. By Grace 


|My Little Heart i Sighing. Song for high voice. By 


Rock of Ages. Sacred song for high voice. By W. G. 
Géou-day Suzon, Song for high voice. By Francis 
Invocation. Sacred song for medium voice. By W. Ber- 
fax the Woods, Song for medium voice, By Georges 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 
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THE WORTH OF ENTHUSIASM. 
By Rev, Epwarp E. Hate, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 129. 


Achievement will come to those who trust 
the unselfish enthusiasm which exists in every 
concentrated effort. 


WHY UNITARIANS OBSERVE THE 
LORD’S SUPPER. By Rev. Joun 
W. Day. 


4th Series. No. 130. 


A much misunderstood position explained in 
a plain and candid way. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 
By Rev. Epwarp E, Hats, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 131. 


The well-beloved Son of the living God, 
commissioned and anointed to bring in the 
kingdom of God. Our place is gratitude and 
loyalty. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


|The Power and Promise of 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, posthaid, on receipt 
op brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa, 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


‘aja Congress Street, - oo ” Boston, 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


«+.» CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


—— 


PRICE $1.00. 


te by by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
7% Congress Street - - - Boston 
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Che Dome. 
The Sovereigns of England 


FROM THE SORMAN CONQUEST. 


Pirst Will=m, the Norman, 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry, 
Then Richard and John. 
Next Henry the third, 
Edwards, one, two, and three, 
And, azaim, after Richard, 
Three Henrys we see. 

Two Edwards, third Richard, 
Tf nightly L guess. 

Two Henrys, sixth Edward, 
Queen Mary, Queen Bess. 
Then Jamic, the Scotchman, 
Then Charles, whom they slew, 
Wet recetved after Cromwell 
Another Charles, too. 

Then Jamie, the second, 
Ascended the throne, 

Then sood William and Mary 
came on. 

‘Then Anne. Georges four, 
And fourth William all passed. 
Then Victoria, and now 
Edward seventh, the lest. 


For the Christian Register. 
Miss Sheidon’s Nieces. 


BY A> R. M’ALPINE. 


“Let us get up a play and give it right out 
here in the shade, and invite all the ladies of 
the neighborhood to see it,” said Helen. 

“Qh, that would be such fun,” cried Edith. 
“Yes, let's!” 

Little Mabel was too young to have any idea 
of what was proposed, so she just kicked up her 
heels and rolled over and over on the grass, and 
shouted, “Yes, let’s! yes, let’s!” 

Helen and Mabel were two little girls who 
were born in the West, and were now making 
their first visit to New England. Their mother 
had left them in the care of their Aunt Louise, 
while she made the rounds of visits to her rela- 
tives in neighboring towns. 

Aunt Louise, Miss Sheldon, was related to 
nearly all the old families in the town ; but, being 
of a shy, retiring nature, she visited but little. 
A bow or a hand-shake after meeting on Sun- 
day was all the recognition she expected from 
her wealthier neighbors; but in cases of sickness 
no one was so efficient as she, and her services 
were freely given to rich and poor alike. 

Miss Sheldon occupied a comfortable house 
on the outskirts of the village.. Back of the 
house was 2 small orchard, and here the three 
girls were planning for their play- Edith was 
the daughter of Mrs. Stone, Miss Sheldon’s 
nearest neighbor. 

The children were not long in making their 
plans. Helen was the only one of the three 
who had ever seena play; and she had witnessed 
but one—that was “Bluebeard.” So it was 
decided unanimously that they would present 
“Bluebeard” in the orchard the next day but 
one, which would be Thursday. 

Then Helen said: “You know Aunt Louise 
said, when she went off to poor, sick Mrs. Has- 
kell’s, that she would order a carriage to call for 
us at four o’clock and take us out for a ride. 
Now let’s write the invitations before it gets 
here, and then we can deliver them.” 

So the girls set to work, and finally evolved 
the following :-— 

“You are Korjelly Invited to See Blew Beard 
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in Miss Sheldon’s Orchud next Thursday at 


2 P.M. Afternune.” 

Helen wrote the invitations; and Edith ad- 
dressed the envelopes, as she knew the names 
of all the families in the neighborhood. When 
a rap was heard at the door, Mabel, being the 
least busy, went to see who it was. A man was 
there, who asked, “Do you want to buy any 
horseradish?” Mabel replied, “No, sir, we 
don’t need any, as my auntie does not keep a 
horse.” When she returned and reported this 
conversation, the two girls laughed; but they 
were too busy to explain to her why. 

All the invitations were written when the 
carriage drove up. The driver said that Miss 
Sheldon had told him to keep the girls out until 
six o’clock, and then leave them at Mrs. Stone’s 
where they were to have tea. So off they 
started in high spirits. Edith sat with the 
driver, and directed him where to go to deliver 
the invitations. 

When Aunt Louise called for her nieces later 
in the evening, they were very tired and drowsy. 
To their aunt’s inquiries they replied that they 
had had a delightful ride all around the town. 
They were too sleepy to talk, and said nothing 
about the invitations. 

The next morning, at the breakfast table, 
Helen asked her aunt if she cared if they had a 
little performance out im the orchard. Miss 
Sheldon had no objections; butit never occurred 
to her that the children thought of performing 
before grown people, and Helen, thinking of the 
remaining preparations, said nothing about the 
invitations. 

All that day the girls were busy learning and 
rehearsing their parts. Helen was to be Blue- 
beard, Edith was Fatima, and Mabel one of 
Bluebeard’s former wives. They had to press 
Edith’s little brother Rob into service as 
another wife; but, as he still had long curls and 
nothing but his head was to show, they declared 
that he would do first-rate. 

The next day was beautiful. The girls had 
their final rehearsal, and then called Miss Shel- 
don to help them put up the curtains and bring 
out the chairs. 

“Qh, I think the children will prefer to sit on 
the grass,” said Miss Sheldon. 

“But they are most all to be ladies,” replied 
Helen. 

“Ladies?” repeated Miss Sheldon in alarm. 
“Why, who in the world do you expect?” 

Helen answered that they had invited the 
minister’s family, the judge’s wife and daughters, 
the doctor’s folks, the ex-governor’s wife and 
little son Hubert, and”—but here poor Miss 
Sheldon sank, white and trembling, into a chair, 

“Children,” she said in a strained voice, “you 
don’t mean it. Tell me it is all a joke.” 

“Why, no,” responded Helen, “it is the truth. 
We delivered the invitations the day we were 
out riding ; and they were all very much pleased 
and thanked us, and all promised to come.” 

In a dry, husky voice their aunt murmured . 
“Children, you do not know what you have 
done: it is tooawful. I cannot see those people. 
Send them away, if they come. Tell them it was 
all a mistake, and beg their pardon, No, no, 
I-cannot permit them to be so imposed upon. 
Run and tell them not to come, or I shall lock 
myself in the house, and never show my face 
again.” See 

Long before this speech was finished, the 
children were in tears, crying: “Oh, what shall 
we do! Oh, what shall we do! It is too 
late to stop-them.” Edith, between»sobs cried, 
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“Let’s go and tell my mamma.” So to Mrs. 
Stone they flew; and she, good woman, sympa- 
thized with the children, and, not having the 
fear cf the first families in her heart, advised 
the children to go on with the performance, 
promising to help them. 

She immediately set to work, stringing clothes - 
lines between the trees in the orchard, hang- 
ing thereon old shawls and sheets for curtains. 
Then she brought chairs from her own house, as 
Miss Sheldon had indeed locked herself in and 
closed the blinds to every window. 

By working hard with the aid of the girls, 
Mrs. Stone had everything in readiness by two 
o’clock. Fortunately, the children had no time 
to grow nervous; for the company began to 
arrive as soon as they were arrayed in their 
improvised costumes. 

Poor Miss Sheldon was shut in her darkened 
house; but, when she heard the first carriage 
drive up, she could not resist the impulse to 
look through a crack in the blind to see who 
had arrived. 
the judge in their carriage. The driver was 
opening the side gate, through which he pres- 
ently led the horses. Close behind them was 
the minister’s family in their old-fashioned 
carryall, while many neighbors who lived near 
were making their way on foot to the open gate. 
The doctor, teo, drove up and left his wife and 
sister. 

All this the trembling Miss Sheldon saw. 
She also heard the merry words of greeting that 
passed between friends as they entered the gate. 
Every word was like a dagger to the shrinking 
listener; but, when the ex-governor’s wife and 
son, Hubert, were driven in, poor Miss Sheldon 
threw herself on the floor and groaned.. “Oh, if 
I live through this day, I will fly by night. To 
think of it! The best blood of Massachusetts is 
in my back-yard, and my nieces are making 
fools of themselves and of me. I shall go dis- 
tract ” 

But soon bursts of applause now penetrated 
into the darkened rooms. The listener strug- 
gled to her feet, and, cautiously turning the slats 
of the kitchen blind, looked out upon a strange 
scene. 

Not far from the house were seated the 
guests; and, though their backs were turned 


toward her, she could see that they were leaning 


eagerly forward, watching the action on the 
stage. Fatima was cowering at the feet of 
Bluebeard, pleading for her life, and imploring 
her brothers to come to her rescue. The back- 
ground of the stage was formed of two black 
shawls, against which appeared to hang the 
severed heads of Bluebeard’s two former wives, 
with powdered faces and tightly closed eyes. 
Fatima continued to plead for her life; but, 
as her brothers did not come to her rescue, 
Bluebeard raised his sword to behead her. 
This was the signal for the concealed Mrs. 
Stone to close the curtain; but, before she 
could do so, the ex-governor’s son, who was 
sitting with his mother, was so carried away by 
his feelings that he ran down to the stage, and, 


She saw the wife and daughter of . 


pushing the tyrant aside, shouted, “You shan’t - 


kill her, old Bluebeard,—you shan’t kill her.” 
Instantly the curtain was closed, and the audi- 
ence broke into enthusiastic applause. Every 
body got up and shook hands with everybody 
else, and declared that the performance was 
simply grand. Then they called the young 
actors out in front of the curtain. Young 
Hubert was considered quite a hero by the 
ladies; and his mother assured him that his 


D -. 
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father would be very proud to learn what a 


brave, chivalrous son he had. 

The guests, supposing that Miss Sheldon had 
been busy all this time behind the scenes, now 
called loudly for her to come forth. They were 


therefore greatly surprised to see her approach- 
ing from the house. They advanced to meet 
her, and thanked her for the novel and pleasing 


entertainment. 


Miss Sheldon, still white and nervous, ex- 


plained her absence and her first mortification, 
but welcomed her guests, and was glad they had 
been amused. 

The ex-governor’s wife spoke up impulsively: 
“You dear, sensitive little woman, we are all 
glad the misunderstanding occurred, as we know 
we never should have received an invitation to 
your home in any other way; and you ought to 
know, also, that the whole town is proud of you 
for your untiring devotion to the sick and suffer- 
ing in this community. And now we are proud 
of the children, too.” 

These gracious words brought a glow to Miss 
Sheldon’s pale cheeks. 
mained to enjoy a social hour. Mabel favored 
them with her impressions of an actress’s trials 
by saying: “Performancing is hard work. They 
won’t let you open your eyes to see what is 


going on; and, when your nose tickles, you can’t 


rub it, as your hands are away off somewhere 


where you can’t get at them, and you can’t get 


your head out, it is pinned on so tight. No, sir, 
I don’t like performancing.” 


_Mollie’s Department Store.’ 


Time moved slowly for little Mollie Parke. 
She was convalescing from scarlet fever. Con- 
valescing is a long word to tell that she was get- 
ting over her sickness. 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed, as she lay on the 
couch in the pleasant upstairs sitting-room. 
“It’s a great deal harder getting well than ’tis to 
be real sick. I haven’t anybody to play with, 
and I can’t go with the class te get arbutus, and 
I haven’t missed a ’scursion since I went to 
school,” which, considering that Mollie was just 
seven, and had been to school only two years, 
was not saying a great deal. 

Then mamma moved the couch nearer the 
window, and drew aside the sash-curtain a little 
so Mollie might peep out. The tin roof, which 
Mollie had declared was all there was to see, 
covered a great, roomy porch; and, certainly, the 
great surface of tin was not very beautiful to 
look at. It had been painted red, but here and 
there on it were small black splashes. 

“Q mamma,” cried Mollie, “look quick! 
Here’s a sparrow trying to get a drink out of the 
black paint. He thinks it’s water; and, see, 
there’s another !” 

Sure enough, two birds were hopping from 
patch to patch, trying each in turn, evidently 
much perplexed that none yielded the coveted 
water. ; 

“Poor things!” said mamma. “They must 
be very thirsty. Everything is dry, for it hasn’t 
rained for a week.” 

“Do get them a drink, mamma!” said Mollie, 
forgetting her own troubles in the trouble of the 
little birds. 

Mamma brought a long, shallow tin, filled 
it with water, and set it on the roof. It did 
not take long for the thirsty birds to spy it, and 
soon half a dozen were eagerly drinking. Pres- 
ently a robin hopped down to the tin, and pro- 
ceeded to take a bath. Then he flew up to the 
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cherry-tree, and sat a long time dressing his 
feathers. So many thirsty birds came to drink 
that, finally, Mollie forgot to count them; but 
even thirsty birds will become tiresome after 


a while. 


“Qh, dear!” said Mollie, when she had said, 
“There’s another!” at least fifty times. “I 


do wish they’d do something besides drink!” 


Then mamma had an idea. That is such a 
good thing about mothers! They have ideas 


for their little boys and girls. 


“How would you like to keep a store?” she 


said. 


“Keep store, Mamma Parke! Who'd come 


to buy? I’d want more than just you.” 
“I think I can get you some customers you 


would be pleased with,” said mamma. “Tt’s 


time for a nap now, and then after lunch we will 
see about the store.” 

After luncheon, mamma drew the couch again 
to the window, and told Mollie to look up in the 
cherry-tree and see her store. Mollie looked, 
and saw, stuck on the branch that overhung the 
roof, little tufts of cotton and bits of string. 

“OQ mamma, that isn’t a store! Those things 
are just make-believe blossoms.” 

“No,” said mamma, “that’s your store ; and 
here comes the first customer.” ; 

Mollie saw a sparrow hopping along the 
branch, turning his head this way and that, as 
birds do when they spy anything new. He 
came to one of the bits of cotton, and looked it 
all over, as if making up his mind what it was 
for. Then he seized it with his bill, and began 
tugging it off the branch. 

“Q mamma, I know! It’s a bird store, and 
they can come and get things to build their 
houses with. O mamma, that is lovely!” 

No hand-bills were needed to advertise the 
new store, ‘There were soon plenty of cus- 
tomers. Mr. Robin was a very particular one; 
for he looked over every article, and finally se- 
lected a pink string, which he bore away. 
Before night the entire contents of the store 
was sold to the little shoppers, who paid for 
their goods by furnishing amusement for the 
little invalid. 

The next day mamma tied to the branch a 
bone, to which were attached some pieces of fat 
meat, and every visitor partook of the dainties; 
and she also added some curled hair and wisps 
of hay to the cotton and string. 

“Why, it’s like the ‘partment stores,” said 
Mollie, “where you buy things and then stay 
and eat!” For Mollie, being a city child, knew 
all about department stores. 

Birds have a language; but whether the robin 
understands the bluebird’s language and the 
bluebird the woodpecker’s language, who 
knows? Mollie thought they did; for one morn- 
ing came a pair of bluebirds, who first of all 
visited the café and ate heartily, then selected a 
few bits of hair and flew, singing, away. And if 
the robin told the bluebird, then perhaps the 
bluebird told the woodpecker as he came tap- 
tapping up the old elm and peeped into Mrs. 
Bluebird’s door, where she lived in a snug knot- 
hole. ‘For after the bluebirds came Mr. Wood- 
pecker, who ate greedily of the fat meat, 
perhaps thinking it a kind of overgrown grub. 
There were ten more days of quarantine for 
Mollie, but no more dull minutes. 

“It’s a real entertainment,” she said, as she 
watched two sparrows contesting the ownership 
of a fluffy bit of cotton. 

Mollie watched her little customers so closely 
that she soon knew some of them by sight, and 
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at mamma’s suggestion set down in a book in- 
teresting things she saw some of them do. The 
nest-building was over in a short time, but all 
summer Mollie kept the pan filled with fresh 
water for the birds who had amused her.—Z/#2- 
abeth Flint Wade, in Youth's Companion. 


Home Measurements. 


Sister measured my grin one day ; 
Took the ruler and me ; 

Counted the inches all the way,— 
One and two and three. 


“Qh, you're a Cheshire cat,” said she, 
Father said, ‘“That’s no sin.” 

Then he nodded and smiled at me,— 
Smiled at my three-inch grin. 

Brother suggested I ought to begin 
Trying to trim it down. 

Mother said, ‘Better a three-inch grin 


Than a little half-inch frown.” 
—St. Nicholas. 


Look before You Leap. 


Mamma came into the bungalow with her gar- 
den trowel in her hand, smiling softly to herself. 
The little boy said, “What is it, mamma?” 
When mamma smiles like that, there is always 
something ; and the little boy did not like to be 
left out. 

“Why,” said mamma, “JT was digging at the 
roots of the bougainvillea creeper that runs up 
over the veranda, when I heard two little gill- 
aries [squirrels] at play on the mud roof just 
above my head. One on the very edge seemed 
to be teetering up and down with his arms 
spread, getting ready to jump, as though he 
were shouting in gillary-Hindustani, ‘One for 
the money, two for the show, three to make 
ready, and four to go-o-o!’ and plump he came 
down beside me, so close that he was almost 
upon me. His astonishment was a sight to see- 
Oh,’ he seemed to say, ‘I didn’t know—I beg 
your pardon!’ and, gathering himself up before 
he had well alighted, he scurried away so rapidly 
that he looked like a gray streak. Do you think 
he was blushing under his fur? The one up 
above saw, and in gillary-Hindustani seemed to 
snigger tauntingly: ‘He-he-he-e-e! The memsa- 
hib saw you! Better look before you leap! he- 
he-hee-e!’’? Then the little boy laughed, “Ha- 
ha-he-ho-ho,” and felt glad he had not missed 
the fun.—Zfie Hallock Braddock, in the Presby- 
terian. 


Dislike for Arithmetic. 


Prince Edward of Wales had a profound dis- 
taste for arithmetic. Many times the future 
King of England has been put in a corner for 
evidencing his dislike. 

Once when he saw books and slates made 
ready to start the day’s lessons, he arose from 
the table at which he had been sitting, and said 
quietly to his tutor :— 

“J don’t think V’ll do ’rithmetic to-day. Think 
I'll go in the corner again, if you don’t mind,” 
and marched away like a soldier, leaving a 
much bewildered tutor in the rear.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Mamma (to little Joy, aged four, who wants 
to stay in bed): “Come, dearie, it is time now 
to get up. Don’t you hear that robin outside 
your window? He says, ‘Get up, get up, get uP 
now, get up quick.” Joy (listening thought- 
fully): “Yes, I hear him; but he says it to his 
own children.” —Zachange. 
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I do not know what his belief may be, 
Tis but his daily service that I see. 


Yet every act a consecration seems, 
And with a holy zeal his whole life teems. 


He never told me what he thought of God, 
But I perceive it in the path he's trod. 


He need not advertise his chosen creed, 
Who honors God and man in every deed. 


Ah, would the world were full of such as he, 
Who’s heart is large, whose mind is strong and free! 
Kearsarer, N.H. 


Missions and Missionaries. 


The watchword of Christianity is “Together.” 
And, as might be expected, the great successes 
in its missionary work have been achieved when 
its missionaries co-operated with each other as 
with God. Paul’s great phrase, “fellow-workers 
together with God,” groups the fellow-workers 
in the plural number. It is to be observed, 
indeed, that he who was, so to speak, a preacher 
by profession, was always ill at ease when he 
found himself by any chance alone. 

Xavier’s missions have been well “written 
up” by his fellows in the Society of Jesus. “A 
nation in a day” would be converted. There is 
a well-authenticated account of great success, 
I think in Ceylon, where the number of con- 
verts was So great that it required a fire-engine 
to baptize the throng. But what became of 
these converts? Where are they now, or their 
successors? They have made a very perfect 
comment on the parable of Xavier’s master and 
leader. For the seed had no root; and because 
it had no root, and was not attended to, it 
withered away. 

Saint Bernard’s work has been permanent. 
And it lives ta this hour in the civilization of 
Western Europe. No, he did not set off to 
go round half the world,—to baptize converts and 
leave them. He heard that a region, in what he 
would have called Gallia, was in a condition as 
wild, say, as our Lewis and Clark found the 
east and west slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 
And he proposed to a dozen young gentlemen, 
who were his comrades, that they should go 
together into a valley of brigands, which was a 
few hundred miles away from their comfortable 
home, and show these outlaws how Christian 
men lived; and that is just what they did. And 
they established such a name there that the 
valley of banditti became the renowned valley 
of the world,—Clara Vallis. 

As they grew in strength, other people came 
to them,— people like themselves ; and the hive 
sent forth swarms north and south and east and 
west, communities of men who showed a wait- 
ing world of barbarians what “Together” means, 
what law and order are, and so left a half-civilized 
and half-Christian western Europe, where had 
been wildernesses of ravage and barbarism. 

The Moravians won their successes in the 
same way. They did not send out one or two 
poor missionaries to be scalped or roasted to 
death. No, they called a meeting, and said, 
“We propose to establish a mission in Georgia 
or in Pennsylvania,” or in some other new coun- 
try. And the men and women and children got 
ready to go. The men cut down the trees, and 
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trimmed them for ship-building. They built 
their ship. They took the old furniture from 
home,— the meal-chest and tables and chairs. 
When they arrived, they settled together. They 
established a Christian community. They were 
strong enough to establish law, as Bernard and 
his men did. Law is the first daughter of the 
voice of God, and it is the best possible gift to a 
people which is withoutit. Simply, the Christian 
bond which tied these people together enabled 
them to work the Christian miracles. They could 
loosen sin, so that it staid loose. They could re- 
strain it,so thatit lost its hold. No illicit sale of 
liquor or powder to savages, if a Moravian town 
was the pioneer of the new civilization. 

The settlement of Plymouth by the company 
from Leyden is the great historical example. 
D. Zwincke’s oft-quoted epigram can be de- 
fended in the whole history of three centuries. 
He said that the importance of every movement 
of men, from the siege of Troy down to 1850, is 
to be estimated by the measure of its connec- 
tion, more or less close, with the voyage of 1620 
from Plymouth in England to Plymouth in 
America. The new Plymouth was at first a 
village of fifty people who had covenanted to 
work together. Duxbury was another, Barn- 
stable was another, and Brewster another. 
Together! And so home government estab- 
lished itself, and Democracy began her training 
for her triumphant march around the world. 
For democracy has to be trained in town meet- 
ings. And in the spring meeting and the fall 
meeting of the New England towns the democ- 
racy of modern times was educated. 

Some of the finest illustrations of the civiliza- 
tion of the West come into the same history. 
Thus Marietta— the nursing mother of half 
Ohio, the seat of a college of a proud history — 
was founded by a company who went together, 
summoned by the spirited call of Manasseh 
Cutler and Rufus Putnam. The settlers know 
each other, and respected each other. They 
had been trained in the same schools. They 
had voted in the same town meetings. They 
had worshipped in the same meeting-houses. 

When the late Eli Thayer prepared his ad- 
mirable plans for saving Kansas for freedom, he 
founded them on the same principle. “The organ- 
ization of Emigration,” that was his motto. There 
were thousands of thousands of people ready and 
indeed eager to plant themselves at the West. 
Whoever went alone, without support, invited 
attack. He was sure to belonely. How could his 
family be saved from homesickness? Instead of 
this the emigrants whom Mr. Thayer sent out 
went together. There was no compulsion. No- 
body was bound by any contract. But “person- 
ally conducted” parties were formed of those 
who chose to go. Naturally those who travelled 
settled together. And thus there grew together 
up in the territory such towns as Lawrence and 
Topeka and others, which proved to be centres 
of life and action. These cities to-day rejoice 
in prosperity, comfort, and happiness such as 
the world does not surpass. Together! 

In to-day’s Register the reader will find Mr. 
Visher’s interesting and instructive letter, which 
is his contribution to our discussion of the pros- 
pect of relieving cities from their surplus popu- 
lation. My contribution is made, as I ask if we 
have no Themistocles or Miltiades, no Hengist 
or Horsa, no Bradford or Brewster, no Cutler 
or Putnam, who will collect a colony to go 
together into that open-air world which God 
made, leaving behind the tenement house,— 
the sixteen-story prison—or the slums to which 
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he never gave his approval, whether it is into 
the deserts of Middlesex or Norfolk, into the 
Carolinas where Mr. Patrick is begging men 
and women to go, into Michigan, Wisconsin, or 
Towa,—where are paradises waiting for new 
Adams and new Eves,—if they only come with 
others like them. Or here is Mr. Visher in 
North Dakota, or in Idaho there are our friends 
in New Plymouth, or who said that Ventura 
County is the Paradise Eden of the world? It 
is, if the emigrants go together. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


Decoration Day at Hampton. 


The situation of Hampton School, close to 
land that was more than once fought over in the 
stormy days of the Civil War, gives an especial 
interest to the observance of Decoration Day, 
In the early evening of that day the battalion 
forms on the lawn. The teachers, led by Dr. 


Frissell, fall into line behind it; and the girls , 


follow. So the whole school marches across 
the grounds, down tree-lined Marshall Avenue 
into the great cemetery where six thousand of 
the nation’s dead are buried. When we reach 
the central monument, the word “Halt!” comes, 
and eight hundred strong we group ourselves 
about it. I wish I could paint the picture as I 
saw it in the sunset light. In the centre is the 
gray shaft erected to the memory of those who 
gave their life that the nation might live, and 
close around it stand the hundred men and 
women who are giving time and strength and 
thought to the work of making a race live. Be- 
yond the fence of bayonets inside which we are 
standing is a little open space where a few 
children are running about, and then comes the 
great circle of the school, first the girls in their 
fresh gingham dresses, their bright colors con- 
trasting sharply with the dark blue uniforms of 
the boys behind them. They are all there, from 
the youngest “grandchild of Hampton” who 
proves that in Shawnee Town his father has re- 
membered Hampton’s lessons, to a normal 
student whose fifteen years at Tuskegee have 
sent her back to us to learn more of a matron’s 
work. Their hands are full of flowers,—from 
the greenhouses, from the teachers’ and the 
scholars’ gardens, from the Virginia hedgerows, 
from everywhere that they can find them. Be- 
hind is a dark background of trees,—Northern 
elm and Southern magnolia, pines and cypress, 
—and beyond are graves stretching off in end- 
less lines. Each one is numbered and marked 
with the name of its State. They are the na- 
tion’s dead, not a family’s. On one side are 
those who fought to preserve it, on the other 
those who fought to divide it, between them 
those who through no fault of their own 
brought on the great conflict. 

At the bugle-note, caps come off. There are 
brief prayers, a few words from Dr. Frissell, 
well chosen as his words always are, telling us 
why we are gathered there, and why this day and 
these tokens of grateful remembrance should 
never be forgotten or omitted. He tells us that 
we have come to honor the graves of all who 
fought bravely, on whichever side they fought; 
that this is no day on which to remember old 
differences, rather to forget them and to recon- 
secrate ourselves, each one of us, to doing what 
we can to make our country truly great and 
strong. Then “America” was sung, and the 
school scattered to lay their offering of flowers 
where they would. I did not stay to watch 
them, as it was time for me to take my steamer 
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for the North; but I saw that they went to 
Northern and Southern graves alike, to white 
and black. 

It was my last sight of Hampton School, and 
the end of a year which had been full of new 
and rich experience. It was a year in which I 
had learned much. I had begun to realize the 
greatness-of the race problem which is pressing 
upon our country. It is the South’s first, be- 
cause it is there that the race lives; but it be- 
longs to the North also, because we have forced 
present conditions upon it. It is a problem that 
can be settled only by a slow and tedious de- 
velopment, and it will need the greatest patience. 
But I learned, also, to have more confidence in 
the race, because I saw these students keeping 
so steadily and cheerfully at the hard and monot- 
onous round of work which is an integral part 
of Hampton’s system of training, and because 
I knew from a year in the Record Office that 
the great majority were true to that training. 
And I came away filled with admiration for the 
unwearied and devoted work which the teachers 
there give. It is not merely teaching. It 
means patient study of each student, individual 
effort, conferences between academic teacher 
and work-master and drill-master and chaplain 
as to how to get the most out of each one, long 
hours of study to put a simple fact in such a 
way that a willing but half-dormant mind can 
grasp it. It is such work as this which has 
caused Hampton to be called an institution in 
which “the finest, soundest, and most effectual 
educational methods in the United States” have 
been developed, and which gives it its unique 
place as a training school for teachers of the 
negro and Indian races. z. G 


Correspondence. 


The following letter, from one who knows 
by experience what he talks about, is an im- 
portant contribution to a discussion which has 
interested the Register and its readers. 


TRANSPLANTING TO COUNTRY HOMES, 

To relieve the congestion of our cities, to con- 
vert consumers more generally into producers, 
to check the tides of emigration cityward,— 
these are things the puny power of a few good 
men should not essay. 

But though this be left.to natural forces, 
mighty tidal waves which will come in God’s 
own good time, and though there are no deubt 
very many in our cities who, being skilled work- 
men in their various vocations, can make a 
better living there than by turning to the soil, 
yet it is equally beyond a doubt that the time is 
coming, as Prof. Swing was wont to say, when 
many who now crowd into our cities will have 
to dig their living from the soil or lie under it. 

Many are misfits in the cities, fer the simple 
reason that they were reared in the country, 
accustomed from childhood to country modes of 
life. When in charge of the Chicago Labor 
Bureau, I had the opportunity of transplanting 
hundreds of such families to the country, where 
they did well, though previously they had been 
objects of charity in the city. What was done 
on a scale of hundreds should have been done 
on a scale of thousands. There has been talk 
of endowing such work; and, in my opinion, 
none is more worthy. A steady stream of care- 
fully selected families and youth should be sent 
to the country. All workers in our charities 
and social settlements know of the existence of 
the class referred to, and that no relief would 
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be half as effectual in rendering them self-sup- 
porting as this transplanting. 

No expensive colonization scheme need be 
entered upon. Simply transplanting is suffi- 
cient, aiding them by an advance of the cost 
of transportation from idleness in the city to 
employment upon some farm. Many farmers 
have some vacant house on their farm; and into 
these such families could move, female and 
juvenile, as well as adult male help, being in 
constant demand among farmers. This is an 
inexpensive and simple method of transition, 
much better than to place many inexperienced 
destitute persons in a colony by themselves, 
especially since they are as a rule unresourceful, 
and lacking in the power to take the initiative. 
Every township in the land can easily assimilate 
one or two such families; yet this would in the 
aggregate accommodate hundreds of thousands, 
draining off thus the congestion of our cities, 
taking away from them, not the skilled work- 
men, whether mechanic or clerk or artisan, for 
whom there are superior opportunities in shop 
and store and factory. Only those need trans. 
planting who in the intense competition of our 
modern life are driven to the wall. To preach 
to them is not enough. Their faces must be 
turned, their courage revived. An open door 
must be shown them; and they must be given a 
lift, lent a hand, from the city te the country. 
It was my experience that an expenditure of 
less than five dollars per capita was sufficient 
for this transplanting. The cost of transporta- 
tion constituting the chief expense, the country 
employer was willing to advance. I think every 
bureau of charities should have a department 
for transplanting, as indicated. It weuld be its 
best method of help to self-help, not indeed 
for all the cases which come under its notice, 
but still for a considerable percentage. 

The genial Mr, Barrows writes that it has 
taken a city salary to support his farm,—a bit 
of personal testimony which I want to offset by 
saying that, when my city salary was insufficient 
to support me and mine,—a family of ten,—we 
hied us to our Dakcta farm, which has effect- 
ually kept the wolf from the door, bringing 
peace and plenty. 

It does one good to see how things can grow 
on a farm, three head of cattle becoming ina 
few years thirty, etc. 

Unfortunately for our disinherited brethren, 
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land values are increasing in similar ratio. Still, 
in a small way any industrious man can get a 
foothold. 

The bugbear of terrible isolation is also a 
thing of the past, when, evenin Dakota, farmers 
have their telephones in their homes and rural 
mail delivery. JOHN VISHER. 


The Dean of Ely’s Rules for Alms- 
giving. 

Some years ago, when I was working in a 
Liverpool parish, I endeavored to formulate 
for the use of my parishioners certain princi- 
ples, as they seemed to me, of Christian alms- 
giving. 

1. Let your almsgiving be definitely propor- 
tionate to your income. And to this end, and 
because the most effective charity must be or- 
ganized charity, let your giving be an integral 
part of your Christian worship. : 

2. If you give money individually, give your- 
self with it. In other words, in dealing with 
individual cases never bestow material help 
without strict personal investigation. 

3. Give only what is your own to give. That 
is no true generosity which involves injustice to 
your own household; and that is a spurious 
philanthropy which figures on public subscrip- 
tion lists, but delays payment of just debts to 
tradesmen. 

4. Do not try to be more merciful than God. 
In dealing collectively with a class, be prepared 
to adopt stringent measures, even though in ap- 
pearance they may involve a stern repression 
of benevolent emotion. 

5. Do not forget that a man may live three 
days without food, but that no man ought to 
live one day without sympathy. . 

6. Remember that it ought to be an insult to 
give gifts to any man whom you have not first 
made your friend. Sympathy inspired by re- 
spect is one thing. Patronage is quite another. 
The development of self-respect should be a 
first principle with you in all your charity. 

7. If you decide to give money, see that you 
give adequate relief. You may dole out shil- 
lings thoughtlessly ; but, when it comes to ten 
shillings a week for six weeks, you will probably 
take care that the case is a good one. 

8. There is an apocryphal saying of Christ, 
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recorded in the Didache, “Let thine alms sweat | a regular daily occurrence place this country in 


in thine hand until thou knowest to whom to 
give.” 

g. It is far better to give work than either 
money or goods. It is best of all to help men 
to help themselves by stimulating every effort 
which can bear fruit in time to come. 

ro. It is worth remembering that there is a 
stronger motive to thrift and saving by the de- 
sire of investment in the present than by desire 
of insurance against the future. For example, to 
an agricultural laborer the opportunity of cul- 
tivating land creates a stronger motive to thrift 
than the savings-bank; for land is his natural 
savings-bank. He understands it. He is fa- 
miliar with its working, its system of deposits, 
its method of exchange, its risks, the rates of 
interest which it offers, the value of its se- 
curities. Similarly with other craftsmen and 
workers. 

11. Archbishop Egbert said more than a 
thousand years ago, “Let him that collecteth 
immoderate wealth give a third part to the poor 
for his want of wisdom.” 

12. Another old monk once concluded a 
funeral sermon in these words: “You will find 
no pockets in your shrouds.” 

13. Count Tolstoy said only the other day: 
“I met a beggar, and he stretched out to me his 
coarse, ugly hand, blue with cold, and asked an 
alms. I felt in my pocket, and was ashamed 
to find I had nothing. I said, ‘Brother, I have 
nothing,’ and I gave him my hand. ‘Thank you, 
brother,’ he replied: ‘that, too, is an alms,’ ” 

14. My last principle is expressed in a maxim 
which I once heard uttered by a great Northern 
merchant (Mr. Rathbone), who was being pub- 
licly praised for his civic generosity. ‘“Fellow- 
citizens,” he said, “it is very easy for a rich man 
to win the title of generous: it is very difficult 
for him to deserve it.”’ 


Shortening Time across the Continent, 


Twenty hours to Chicago, forty-five hours to» 
Denver, ninety hours to the Pacific coast,—these 
are the new records for long-distance transpor- 
tation, taking New York City as the starting- 
point, which indicate a general movement on 
the part of the great railroad systems of the 
country to save time across the continent, and 
to draw closer together the important cities 
along the way. The establishment of the 
twenty-hour trains between New York and 
Chicago on June 15 may be said to mark the 
new era of transportation. Interest in that 
initial event had not subsided before there be- 
gan a service out of Chicago which landed pas- 
sengers in Denver in twenty-five hours; and 
plans are now being made whereby the trans- 
continental systems will run trains from Chicago 
to Los Angeles in something less than three 
days’ time. 

The movement is significant of genuine twen- 
tieth-century progress, and the new conditions 
may in a sense be said to have come about be- 
cause of the need for improved facilities. It 
was well that the railroads should keep pace 
with the rapid movements of modern life, just 
as formerly they were pathfinders and pace- 
makers for civilization itself. These United 
States owe much to the railroad systems, which 
have ribbed it with bands of steel, and changed 
it from a tremendous territory which required 
months to cross into a community of farms, 
factories, towns, and cities. The accomplishment 
of these new records and their maintenance as 


the fore rank, so far as railway facilities and 
fast long-distance speed are concerned. 

When the twenty-hour trains between New 
York and Chicago were first put on, they were 
designed to carry passengers and a limited 
amount of baggage only. The trains were made 
up of four cars,—a buffet smoking and library 
car, two twelve-section drawing-room state-room 
cars, and one state-room observation-car. On 
certain sections of the lines a dining-car was 
added to each train. Within a few days, how- 
ever, the government arranged for the addition 
of one mail-car to each of these twenty-hour 
trains; and, as a result, this fast service has 
come to be of great value to thousands who 
might never wish to travel in the trains them- 
selves. The new era of transportation at ence 
inspires an interest which is not merely wonder 
at its achievements. It becomes a practical, 
tangible thing, which calls for our appreciation 
because each one may be benefited by its ex- 
istence. 

The business man of New York City is now 
able to mail a letter to his agent in Chicago on 
Monday and receive his reply on Wednesday 
morning. The mails for the new fast trains 
close at one o’clock in the afternoon at New 
York. Within an hour on one line, and two 
hours on the other, these pouches of letters for 
the West are whirling toward their destination. 
Almost every section of the country has been 
affected by the new mail schedule made possible 
by these fast trains. The East-bound mails, of 
course, make practically the same gain in time. 
There are minor differences, owing to connec- 
tions at various points. The apparent discrep- 
ancies between the gain for business sections of 
a city and the gain outside is explained by time 
of arrival being after business hours. 

An amusing feature of the interest taken in 
these fast trains is the impressions made on 
those who imagine the trains rocking madly 
back and forth, taking the curves on two wheels 
and righting themselves with difficulty, and dash- 
ing by the scenery.with such swiftness that noth- 
ing is to be seen save a blur of green from the 
fields. 

“Guess you had to hold on to the seat some,” 
was one comment. 

It is a curious fact, but he who travels on one 
of these twentieth-century trains can scarcely ap- 
preciate more than the results. - It does not 
seem to him that the train is moving swifter 
than an ordinary passenger train; but when he 
arrives at his destination, a thousand miles away, 
eight hours sooner than has been his custom, 
then he realizes that something unusual has 
happened ew route. He has the feeling that the 
trip has been exceedingly comfortable, and he 
may have noticed that his train has made few 
stops,—very short ones,—that the engines were 
changed quickly, and that no time was wasted 
in getting under way again. 

It was the writer’s privilege to make the first 
trip of the Twentieth Century Limited over the 
New York Central and the Lake Shore Rail- 
roads. Aside from one instance, when the train 
had been delayed by a freight, and there were 
fourteen minutes to be made up within an hour, 
which was.done, it was not possible to distinguish 
a high rate of speed. An old railroad man was 
asked where it was that these trains gained eight 
hours on the average trains running between 
New York and Chicago. 

“Suppose two men started out to run a mile 
race,” he replied. “If one of them had to stop 
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every hundred yards and the other ran right on, 
which one do you think would win?” 

Fewer stops, then, have contributed to the 
saving of time; but other elements have entered 
into the matter. During the past five years 
millions of dollars have been spent in improving 
track and rolling stock, in shortening distances, 
and in reducing grades, There is now complete 
from Boston to Omaha a double-track line of 
railways. Every mile of this is guarded from 
wreck by the block signals. Many trains a day 
travel over the lines with absolute safety. The 
engines are heavier than formerly. Their 
capacity for coal and water is greater, and hence 
longer runs can be made without stops. Where 
division points were formerly one hundred and 
fifty miles apart, they are now separated by more 
than two hundred miles. These are a few of 
the qualifications for speed. It is a far cry even 
from the service of twenty-five years ago to that 
of to-day. Now New York to San Francisco is an 
easier journey than New York to Chicago was 
formerly. Through the West, at least, as great. 
changes have taken place in the country. In 
thirty years’ time the granary of the world has 
been opened up. Unbroken wastes have given 
place to thousands of prosperous towns. Maps 
were made and remade, and a geographical 
text-book was not long in getting out of date. 
The growth of the West, as well as the develop- 
ment of the East, was not only fostered by the 
great railroads, but it was met and anticipated 
by them. Witness the rapid introduction of 
every modern invention which may be applied 
to railroading. On the Chicago and North- 
western and the Illinois Central Railroads pas- 
sengers may telephone from the moving train to 
any point within the range of long-distance 
telephony. On a Texas railway wireless teleg- 
raphy is now being installed for the purpose of 
preventing collisions. The new twenty-hour 
trains between New York and Chicago are 
lighted with electricity generated by dynamos 
attached to the car axles. These are mere 
details which indicate the struggle for the best 
service possible. Millions of dollars are being 
spent in shortening distances, abolishing grades 
and curves wherever possible. Our country is 
becoming smaller all the time, and all because 
the transcontinental links of steel railways are 
annihilating space and conquering time with 
more vigor and result than ever before.—Henry 
Herbert McClure, in the National Geographical 
Magazine. 


The European Climate. 


That the belief that the Gulf Stream is the 
sole cause of the mild oceanic climate of Western 
Europe is still held by millions to-day, that it is 
still taught in the public schools in England and 
in the United States, and that, although it is ab- 
solutely without any foundation whatsoever, it 
should have come to have all the sacredness of 
a gospel truth, is a tribute to the exuberant 
rhetoric of one man and to the hypnotic influ- 
ence of one book. Only be earnest in convic- 
tion and picturesque in diction, and your opinion 
is assured of a safe-conduct for several genera- 
tions. In consequence the “Gulf Stream myth,” 
fathered by Maury, persists; while the broader, 
grander, and more reassuring facts as to climate 
and weather causation are viewed with suspicion, 
and make slight headway against the universal 
acceptance of a theory that gained its whole 
value from the way it was stated by-a strong 
man in a transition period in the development of 
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out, the inconvenience that ensued was unendur- 
able ; and the General Court came to the relief 
of the people by authorizing a public lottery in 
its behalf. Some of the lottery tickets bore the 
bold signature of John Hancock, which looks to 
us to-day as if it might have been copied from 
the Declaration of Independence. The year 
1763 saw the work of rebuilding completed ; and 
the first words, spoken in the new hall were a 
sermon by Samuel Mather, asking help for the 
sufferers by a recent fire in the town, and urging 
the general responsibility. 

The popular fame of Faneuil Hall was won in 
Revolutionary times, when it rightfully earned 
its name, Cradle of Liberty. The record of the 
meetings held there shows plainly how gradually 
dawned the determination to take the solemn 
steps of separation from the mother country, 
and how deliberate was each successive act in 
the approach to rebellion. When popular in- 
dignation against the Stamp Act found relief 
in certain acts of violence, these “extraordinary 
and violent proceedings” received summary re- 
buke from a mass meeting of voters, over which 
James Otis presided as moderator. When the 
Stamp Act was repealed, a similar meeting of 
representative citizens passed resolutions of ap- 
proval; and the picture of George IL, reigning 
monarch at the time the building was erected, 
was added to the portraits in the hall. 

This did not hinder a formal protest against 
the revenue laws in 1768; and stirring times 
began in earnest when British troops were or- 
dered to Boston, and Faneuil Hall was turned 
for a month or more into barracks for the king’s 
red-coated soldiers. The growing strength of 
feeling, suddenly intensified by the well-known 
clash between the people and the soldiers, cul- 
minated on the day after the Boston massacre, 
when the cradle was rocked in what has been 
called “the most dramatic scene in all history,” 
and a committee, headed by Samuel Adams, 
was deputed to wait on the governor, and de- 
mand the removal of the troops. 

Soon after this began the series of tea meet- 
ings and the denouncement of unjust taxation, 
only to be followed by the wearisome and hu- 
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an inexact science. The essential facts are that 
the Gulf Stream asan ocean current ceases to 
exist; that is, to differ in set and temperature 
from the rest of the ocean east of the longitude 
of Cape Race, Newfoundland. It cannot, there- 
fore, convey, does not convey, warm water to 
the shores of Western Europe, there to modify 
the climate and give the British Isles the breezes 
of the “unvexed Bermudas,” and Sweden and 
Norway the warmth of the Carolinas. But, 
above all, climatic causation is not a function of 
ocean currents, but of aerial currents; and the 
mild oceanic climate of Western Europe is due 
to the distribution by the permanent aerial circu- 
lation in the whole Atlantic basin of the moder- 
ating, mitigating effects of the ocean as a whole. 
—Scribner's Magazine. 


Faneuil Hall. 


“What would the United States be without 
’ Massachusetts,— or Massachusetts without Bos- 
ton? and, if you come to that, what would 
Boston be without its Faneuil Hall, typical of 
all that the town, the State, the nation, repre- 
sent? When you say the words ‘Faneuil Hall,’ 
you say commerce, democracy, civic loyalty, per- 
sonal responsibility, sympathy for the oppressed, 
high resolve that right shall govern might in a 
commonwealth of free people.”” Yes, my friend 
spoke with enthusiasm ; and I liked him all the 
better for it. It takes a real Westerner, re- 
turned to the New England home of his ances- 
tors, to wake us up to an appreciation of the 
historical buildings, the bits of ground made 
famous by brave deeds, the clustering associa- 
tions of noble names, which we forget when we 
have no especial call to remembrance. 

My friend would have approved heartily the 
famous test of Samuel Cooper when he was acting. 
as American consul at Glasgow. He was often 
troubled by appeals for money from men who 
were unable to show any due claim to his assist- 
ance, and who occasionally brought upon him 
later the uncomfortable conviction that he had 
been duped. Once upon a time three men came 
to him with the assurance that they were good 
Americans, sailors from Boston, temporarily 
stranded in a foreign city. The consul had his 
doubts, but did not like to act on mere suspi- 
cion. So heasked them incidentally if they could 
tell him what the weather-vane of Faneuil Hall 
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miliating details of the days succeeding the pas- 
sage of the Port Bill. What harder day for 
Bostonians has the old hall known than that 
when its doors were opened for them to sur- 
render their arms to officers under General 
Gage? Then it was used as a playhouse for 
the British and Loyalists; and another dra- 
matic moment in its history was that when a 
messenger turned jest into earnest by announc- 
ing from the boards, during the playing of Bur- 
goyne’s farce, “The Blockade of Boston,” that 
“the Yankees are attacking Bunker Hill,” and 
scattered the audience with the word. When 
town meetings were again held in Faneuil Hall, 
nearly a year after, the evacuation, all the old- 
time portraits had disappeared, never to be seen 
in Boston again. 

There were many interesting meetings held 
here in the years succeeding the Revolution, 
such as the dinner to Lafayette, the celebration 
in sympathy with the revolutionists of France . 
after the death of Louis XVL., the reception to 
President John Adams and others. Then the 
industrial development of the surrounding coun- 
try, the opening of West Boston Bridge, the 
completion of the Middlesex Canal communi- 
cating with the northerly towns, and the increase 
of population in Boston proper made the old 
hall, as well as the old market, much too small; 
and Charles Bulfinch was chesen to make plans 
for its reconstruction. Bulfinch was a Boston 
boy, a Harvard graduate, architect of the State 
House and designer of the first theatre in 
Boston. Under his supervision, Faneuil Hall 
was doubled in width by removing the northerly 
side, the walls were carried up to allow the ad- 
dition of galleries, and doors and windows took 
the place of the more picturesque open arches 
below. Thus the only part of the original 
Faneuil Hall left uninjured after the fire of 
1761 and the rebuilding of 1805 is the brick wall 
on the southerly side—a part which the ex- 
amination of 1898 found to be as firm and de- 
pendable as when put up in 1842. 

Town meetings were held here continuously 
until the adoption of the much-discussed city 
charter in 1822, and they reflected popular senti- 
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represents. The first thought it was a fish. Mr. 
Cooper’s face was not promising, and the second 
hazarded the guess that it was ahorse. The 
third answered promptly that it was a grass- 
hopper, whereupon Mr. Cooper's face cleared, 
and he shook the hand of the last speaker. 

“J will help you with the greatest pleasure,” 
he said; “but the other men may walk to Bos- 
ton, if they please. Any man who says he is a 
Bostonian, and can’t tell what the weather-vane 
on Faneuil Hall is, confesses himself an impos- 
tor at the outset.” 

My friend had studied up the early history of 
Faneuil Hall before visiting it; and he knew all 
about it from the time it was first offered to the 
town of Boston by the ‘Jolly Bachelor,” Peter 
Faneuil, with the memorable words: “I hope 
that what I have done will be for the service of 


our customers. 
secure it, but we insist upon having it. 
And we price it at the lowest figure of any 
house in this city. 

Orders for pillows, bolsters, and cushions, may be sent to us with the cer- 
tainty that clean, sweet, odorless Live Geese feathers will alone be used. 


There are certain things that are only 


obtainable by the experienced buyer. One 
of these is Feathers. 


The market is full of second-grade 


Feathers, but first-grade feathers are not 
so easily obtainable. 
know Feathers yourself or know where 
they can be found. 


You must either 


We always have the highest grade for 
It involves extra labor to 


the whole country.” The donor did not live to 
see how indispensable it soon became in the 
daily life of the people. It was Boston’s first 
Music Hall, and as early as 1747 Thomas Han- 
cock applied in the name of the governor for the 
privilege of using it oné night in each week for 
aconcert. In 1761, when the inside was burned 
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ment through the exciting days of a second pro- 
test against British aggression, and the rejeic- 
ing over peace and growing prosperity. Since 
then its walls have echoed to appeals from the 
most eloquent American orators. In 1826 
Daniel Webster delivered his great oration on 
Adams and Jefferson. Here Wendell Phillips 
uttered his maiden speech, supporting the Ab- 
olition resolutions of Dr. Channing. Charles 
Francis Adams and others have described the 
scene. Mr. James T. Austin, attorney-general 
of Massachusetts, argued that the mob at Alton, 
Ill., were justified in their actions against Love- 
joy, and “insulted the motives and proceedings 
of the Abolitionists.” In the words of Mr. 
Adams’s diary, “a young Mr, Phillips followed 
with some very spirited and ready remarks, 
which were too stinging not to arouse the feel- 
ing of the opponents.” 

That- was in 1837, and from then until the 
Civil War anti-slavery meetings rocked the 
cradle again in the fashion of Revolutionary 
times. Edward Everett, Charles Sumner, Theo- 
dore Parker,—who can call the roll? Nor did 
the eager pressure for liberty affect the enslaved 
of our own land alone. Here Anson Burlin- 
game avowed his support of the cause of Hun- 
garian independence, advocated by Kossuth, 
and made himself Zersona non grata to the 
Austrian government, which refused to recog- 
nize him as American minister to that country. 
The French, the Greeks, the Armenians, and 
others have more than once had occasion to 
remember the name of the man who gave 
Faneuil Hall to stand for the widest possible 
public service. 

We spoke just now of the grasshopper vane, 
which has had an interesting history of its own, 
and of which there is not much more of the 
original structure left than remains of the hall 
itself. Every Bostonian has associations with 
the year 1755: — 


“Seventeen hundred and fifty-five. 
Georgius Secundus was then alive,— 
Snuffy old drone from the German hive. 
That was the year when Lisbon-town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 
And Braddock’s army was done so brown, 
Left without ascalp to its crown. 
It was on the terrible Earthquake-day 
That the Deacon finished the one-hoss-shay.” 


It was on the terrible earthquake-day, too, that 
the grasshopper of “Grasshopper Market,” as 
Faneuil Hall used sometimes to be called, was 
thrown from its eminence down to the ground; 
for the same convulsion that destroyed Lisbon 
gave Bostonashaking. The fall cost hima leg. 
Later the creature was supplied with new eyes, 
horns, and two new feet. As recently as 1899 it 
received “one new leg, a splice on its tongue, a 
patch on its body, and new gilding.” Other and 
probably not infrequent repairs have been made 
during the one hundred and sixty years that 
elapsed since the skilful hands of Deacon Shem 
Drowne fashioned it from hand-hammered sheet 
copper and set it whirling in the wind. 

Mr. Abram English Brown, who has written 
a full and careful account of the Faneuil family 
from the time when French Huguenot refugees 
sought American shores, and who has collected 
much information regarding the history of the 
hall, discusses the various reasons given for the 
selection of a grasshopper for the vane. He re- 
lates, as the cause, an incident in the early life of 
Shem Drowne, the coppersmith, when the chasing 
of a grasshopper led him to unexpected good 
luck. Mr. Brown may have good authority for 
this; but it seems more reasonable to suppose 
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that the emblem was suggested by the gilded 
grasshopper which glittered above the Royal Ex- 
change in London, and which had already been 
imitated for the tiny spire of the pagoda-like 
summer-house on the beautiful Faneuil estate, 
according to the testimony of Miss Quincy, 
quoted elsewhere by Mr. Brown himself. 

My Western friend complains that during his 
present visit he has heard nobody pronounce 
Faneuil Hall as he was taught by his father, who 
always called it “Funnel Hall.” He is sure that 
is asign of degeneracy. That reminds one again 
of the story told by James Parton of the Western 
pork-packer who listened to the first lecture 
Ralph Waldo Emerson ever gave in Cincinnati. 
“T’m glad I went,” he said, “because I learned 
from it how the Boston peeple pronounce 
Faneuil Hall.” 


A Good Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
Reading the agreeable article on Browning 
which you quote from the Living Age in your 
last issue, I regret to see that its title lends 
authority to the use of that word of sesquipeda- 
lian ugliness, conversationalist, If this monster 
were necessary to our language, we might endure 
it; but when the idea can be expressed by 
“talker,” “converser,” formations direct from 
the verb, why ask for more? Or, if a more pre- 
cise derivation be required from the noun, then, 
as from agriculture we have agriculturist,—never 
agriculturalist,—from botany, botanist,—never 
botanicalist,— from _ science, scientist,— never 
scientificist,—so we could receive coxversation- 
ist, already used by so good a writer as Lock- 
hart, in his Life of Scott. M. E. D. 


From the Pacific Coast. 


BY GEORGE W. STONE. 


Now that the anniversaries, the summer meet- 
ings, and the vacation journeys are so nearly 
ended, perhaps you may like to hear from this 
distant portion of the Unitarian Zion. All sea- 
sons are very much alike to those who live 
between the coast range and the Pacific. Not 
so with those who dwell in the interior, in the 
great valleys where the wealth of the coast is 
produced. The great heat makes the grapes 
into raisins, and ripens and enriches the fruits 
generally. Summer in these valleys means 
heat which, estimated by the thermometer, will 
seem to you almost unendurable. The range in 
the middle of the day may be anywhere from 
go to 130 degrees Fahrenheit in the sun, and it 
is frequently 110 and even 115 in the shade. 
The dryness of the air makes the heat seem 
much less than the same degrees would indicate 
in the east. We never hear of sunstroke nor 
deaths from the heat. I leave it for you to 
explain, if youcan. The nights are very much 
cooler. So far as my own experience goes, I 
have known but one night in the two years I 
have been in California when one or two blan- 
kets were not needed. On the coast it is never 
hot, never cold. The coast line of the State is 
very long, reaching from San Diego in the 
south to Crescent City in the north, a distance 
of about eight hundred miles, or about the same 
as from Boston to Charleston, S.C. It is one 
of the curious facts that the climate on” the 
coast ig much the same all the year. The ther- 
mometer varies little summer and winter. Not 
so in the interior, although the differences are 
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much less than in the country between Boston 
and Charleston. 

Santa Cruz, where we have spent most of the 
summer, has been comfortable all the time. I 
have worn the same weight of clothing all sum- 
mer that I wore in Boston in spring and fall, 
usually a light overcoat in the evening or when 
driving. The beauty of the mountain valleys, 
near this little city by the Pacific sea, cannot be 
expressed in words. Nature has prepared this 
region for a life that as yet has not been 
developed. It is the land of Galilee in Palestine 
over again. The same latitude, elevation, same 
climate, same trees, fruits, and flowers that 
Jesus saw as he walked and talked with his 
disciples among the hills and by the waters of 
Galilee. I will not say all I feel about ‘it, else 
you might credit me with an excess of senti- 
ment or a reckless enthusiasm. But come and 
see’ for yourselves: only remember that the 
seeing cannot be accomplished by a tourist’s 
visit of a few days or a week. One must spend 
at least one season, to get the true estimate of 
the climate and scenery. \ 

When the men who will build the family 
hotels come here and supplement the life al- 
ready on the spot with capital and conveniences, 
this will be asummer and a winter home, for 
those who are able to take advantage of its 
healthfulness and beauty, far more desirable 
than anything which Europe can afford; and 
it will all be under the stars and stripes. 

California is improving in every way. No 
one here claims that it has already attained, but 
itis pressing ferward toward the mark. It is 
fighting with new vigor many of the vices that 
have been unopposed in the past. It is accom- 
plishing much, and after a while it will take hold 
of the prize ring exhibitions, which have already 
done so much to injure us in the eyes of the 
older States. There is a strong sentiment here 
against it, but it has not yet taken form. 

Unitarian work is rather more than holding 
its own on the coast. The worst foe we find is 
indifference. -I think we suffer less from that 
than our orthodox friends. We may not be 
able to convert the masses to Unitarian views; 
but, if my experience may be taken as represen- 
tative, there is still less chance to extend the 
influence of orthodoxy. It looks as if it must 
be liberalism, Romanism, or non-religion. The 
Roman Church is very powerful in California, 
But Calvinism is very weak, and liberalism has 
not yet made very much headway. Non-religion, 
not zrreligion, is far and away in the lead in this 
land of sunshine and flowers, 

If Unitarians would take the lead here, they 
can do it by sending us strong, capable men who 
believe in religion with all their hearts, and who 
have a gospel to preach,—not men who seek to 
better themselves, to secure a good parish, but 
men who will be loyal to our cause, who will 
fly the flag, and stand up for morals and re- 
ligion, early and late. Such men can succeed, 
and there is no work here for others. 

It is impossible to describe conditions in 
California. One must live here for some time to 
understand them. But this is no place for in- 
experienced ministers. The work is difficult: it 
calls for courage and persistence. It does not 
call for any unusual intellectual qualifications ; 
but it does call for spiritual ‘power, and, above 
all, for the capacity to endure indifference with- 
out being discouraged. If we can command the 
services of such men, we can achieve a success 
here that cannot be excelled elsewhere. 

Our new church in Santa Cruz is finished, and 
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discrimination clears up the subject, and pre- 
pares the way for an accurate and satisfactory 
result. The author of these lessons has tried to 
combine the methods of the catechism with the 
methods of suggestion. A part of each lesson 
is devoted to question and answer, a part to 
questions without answers, and a part to narra- 
tive and information. It has been hoped that 
this variety may assist the teacher, and at the 
same time quicken the interest of the pupil. 
The lessons are primarily for the Junior or In- 
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we have been worshipping in it the last two 
Sundays. We expect to dedicate it this month. 
I shall occupy the pulpit for the present in ad- 
dition to my other duties. The money is in 
hand to pay for the church, its lot, and the 
furnishings. It has already been deeded to the 
American Unitarian Association with a policy 
of insurance paid for five years. The little 
church seats two hundred and fifty persons 
easily. It has pews, and is a model of neatness. 
The interior is finished in the native redwood. 


Deaths. 


At Malden, 11th inst., Eliza Ms, widow of Rev, William 
G. Scandlin of Grafton. 

This brief record marks the close of a life of manifold 
activities, ending in years of suffering. The beloved wife 
of one of our faithful ministers of former days,—early be- 
reft of his affectionate and helpful presence,—she gathered 
and nurtured the little band of sons and daughters with 
maternal solicitude, until they grew to competent man- 
hood and womanhood. Overborne at length by the 
weight of cares and stricken with disease, the love of her 
faithful motherhood was abundantly returned to her, as 
her children surrounded the bed of pain, and with devoted 


termediate Grade, which usually comprises the 
majority of the Sunday-school members; but 
there seems to be no reason why the lessons are 
not also adapted for Advanced Classes. The 
results of the Higher Criticism have been used ; 
but special efforts have been made to avoid 
overloading the subject with arguments and ex- 
planations. 86 pages. Paper covers. Price 
25 cents a copy; per dozen copies, $2.50. 

I want to call the attention of our Sunday- 
schools to the helps, comparatively new, for 
recording attendance. Mrs. Free writes from 
Florence that the Attendance Cards published 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society have 
been very helpful and satisfactory: “The chil- 
dren do not like the holes, and take great pride 
in keeping their cards intact. At the end of 
four months the teacher writes quotations on 
each card and ties in a bit of ribbon to hang it 
up by, then the card is taken home as a sou- 
venir. Those pupils that have not had punches 
in their cards read their quotations during the 
general exercises the last Sunday of the month. 
To-day there were ten quotations given by three 
pupils and seven teachers who had not been 
absent during the year. They are proud of 
their three perfect cards. Our banner class 
consists of six boys from twelve to fifteen years. 
Three of them have had no card punches 
through the year, and the other three with their 
teacher have had but one apiece.” 

The advantage of having some simple stimu- 
lus like this is clearly shown in the above illus- 
tration. There are also other benefits than con- 
stant attendance. For instance, in this same 
school at Florence there was a movement made 


A beautiful wood it is. The truss girders are 
left exposed, and stained a dark brown or 
reddish color. It has no steeple, but has the 
Grecian columns in front. It is generally ad- 
mired. A local paper referred to it as “the 
dainty new church erected for the Unitarians.” 
Fresno is ready for a strong man to lead what 
it is clear already may be a successful move- 
ment. Other places are ready for organizers. 
Opportunities are plentiful, but competent 
leaders are not yet in sight. Send us men. 
Help the American Unitarian Association to 
sustain them until they can plant churches. 
That is the work which will be successful in 
this region. We need men more than we need 
money or anything else. : 


GEORGE W. STONE. 


- Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Two manuals are added to the catalogue list 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. These 
contain-the lessons issued each week during the 
year of 1901-02, traversing two subjects, “Our 
Faith” and “About the Bible.” I have already 
made more or less reference to both courses of 
lessons, but it seems timely to indicate again 
what these books can do for class work. 

The first one, ‘Our Faith,” will find a place 
in the Sunday-school and the home as an aid to 
the exposition of Unitarianism, by the parent or 
teacher. The preface very well states the pur- 
pose of the lessons. The “five points” taught 
and enforced in the chapters are so inclusive, so 
capable of indefinite expansion, so complete in 
their application to all life, that there does not 
seem to be any possibility of mental bondage or 
spiritual slavery. The author of this statement 
was convinced that it would be widely accepted 
in the twentieth century by the progressive 
members of all sects. This is coming some- 
what true already, for it has been adopted in 
many of the so-called Trinitarian churches. 
Nothing similar has found so wide use in our 
own churches and Sunday-schools. The author 
of this manual believes that any Sunday-school 
making a thorough course of these lessons will 
strengthen the cause of liberal religion in a most 
substantial manner. Religious convictions are 
the great need of the hour. Central truths such 
as these cannot be too deeply impressed or too 
much illustrated. 46 pages. Paper covers. 
Price 15 cents a copy; per dozen copies, $1.50. 

The second addition, “About the Bible,’ 
represents the past year’s leaflets on that im-' 
portant subject. More and more the Bible 
receives thoughtful attention. Our children 
need the latest and the best that can be said. 
The sixty-two books which make up the Old 
and New Testaments are considered as litera- 
ture, history, prophecy, poetry, ethics, and re- 
ligion. It seems as though such an enumeration 
of divisions added to the hardships in the prose- 
cution of the study, but it is otherwise. This 


Business Notices. 


Augusta, Wis.—We think they (the Stars) advertise 
our school and at the same time increase the attendance. — 
(Rev.) H. E. Newton. Address all orders to Rev. A. C. 
Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Pure Down.—It is always possible to secure the 
highest grade of live goose feathers if you know where to 
go for them, and there is one house in Boston that sells 
them at no extracost. That house is the Paine Furniture 
Company of this city. This fact is well worth remember- 
ing. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
De 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. O. K. Crosby is Yar- 
mouth, Me., where he may be addressed for pulpit supplies. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo, D.D., 
during the summer, will be 43 W. Newton Street, Boston. 


THE address of Dr. C. H. Toy for the 
coming year will be care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Lon- 
don, England. 


THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 
during the summer will be Lincoln, Mass., or 45 Lambert 
Avenue, Boston, or by telephone, Lexington 125-5, Rox- 
bury 384. xy 


whois the last of her family. 
in and an honored citizen of Sandwich, died when the 


ministries helped to lighten the weary burdens of infirm- 


ity. The final release, long desired by her, at last came, 
as, with a smile, looking upon the faces that she loved, she 


said, ‘Going home.”’ 
The surviving children are: William I., J. Winthrop, 


and Christiana Scandlin, Mrs. Charles W. Battie, Mrs. 


George H. Newcomb, Mrs. Chester O. Burton. 


At Ipswich, 8th inst., Mrs. Mary N. T. Giddings, 

Mrs.Giddings attained the ripe age of fourscore years. 
She was the daughter of Deacon Thomas A. Toby, for 
years a prominent and valued member of the Unitarian 
church in Sandwich, Mass. Mrs. Giddings was there- 
fore born and nurtured in the liberal faith, and to its 
high ideals and inspiring hope she was faithful to the end. 
She was a woman of quick sympathies. Ever sensitive to 
the needs and sorrows of others, her life went out in lov- 
ing service; and it may be said of her, as it was of her 
Master, “She went about doing good.” To her large 
circle of friends she leaves the testimony and consolation 
of a beautiful life and a triumphant death, and the confi- 
dence that she has entered into her eternal reward. She 
leaves one daughter, Miss Anna Giddings, of Ipswich, 
Mr. Giddings, a merchant 


daughter was an infant; and this fact made the mother and 
daughter doubly precious to each other. For a little time 


they must walk apart till morning breaks, and they meet 


“In the light that never faileth 
Underneath eternal skies, 
When the morn of resurrection 
Breaks o’er deathless paradise.” 


Mrs. Giddings’s remains were brought to Sandwich for 


funeral and interment in the beautiful Bay View Ceme- 


tery. M. R. Kerr. 


At West Bridgewater, 12th inst., Hon. Francis E. How- 
ard, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

A lifelong resident of West Bridgewater, he was its 
most prominent citizen, and he took a special pride in the 
notable history of his town. 

While trusted and honored with public office, yet it was 
by his interest in education and religion that he is most 
widely known. 

For many years he had been the president of the How- 
ard Seminary, which was founded by his father in 1867. 
Liberal and progressive in thought, he ably carried for- 
ward the plans for its advancement. 

He was a stanch Unitarian, full of faith in God and love 
for man. The Golden Rule was to him a duty which he 
nobly performed. 

Conscientious and warm-hearted, no worthy cause or 
person appealed to him in vain. 

He is remembered as a man of business integrity, whose 
word was as good as his bond; as a citizen of positive con- 
victions; as a kind neighbor, whose benefactions, though 
numerous, were yet quietly and unostentatiously bestowed. 

A lover of nature, he appreciated the beauty of the 
fields and the woods. Flowers especially appealed to 
him; and, during the ten weeks of his illness, his sick- 
room was fragrant with the loving tributes sent by those 
whom he had befriended. The entire community mourn 
his loss, and sympathize with his bereaved wife and 
daughter. E. B. Ms 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


FREE LOTS to build on and other benefits, to settlers 

of liberal religious views who desire a fine, 
healthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, s-cent 
fare, purest water, pine post-office, public 
school, telephone, public ibrary, and only Unitarian church 
in Virginia. Address E. S. READ, Highland Springs, Va. 
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for every pupil to contribute something for a 
particular object. Owing to the full attendance 
Maintained, when the contribution boxes were 
opened, there was nearly seventy dollars found 
as the net sum. This Attendance Card System 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society is ap- 
parently well devised, and one can hardly see 
any valid objection to adopting such a method 
of increasing attendance. 

I do not think Sunday-schools have become 
sufficiently acquainted with the new Record 
Books planned by a special committee, and 
published by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety. They are somewhat different from the 
ordinary class and school record books, inas- 
much as they show at a glance the attendance 
of a whole year. It is true they are larger than 
many books in use, but that is inevitable in the 
carrying out of this idea. The smaller books 
are handier; but, in order to obtain the knowl- 
edge of a year’s record, one is obliged to look 
back over many pages and make many compari- 
sons. Moreover, the ordinary record books 
begin with January, which is not the opening of 
a Sunday-school year. These new books run 
from September to September. They are even 
more economical than the former ones, because 
they can be used for a longer time and their 
cost is not any more. The Unitarian Sunday 
School Society has published them, not expect- 
ing any particular profit, but following the 
usual aim of trying to serve the Sunday-schools. 

The new descriptive catalogue of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society’s publications has 
been mailed to our ministers and superintend- 
ents. It is a much enlarged and more complete 
account of the various manuals issued by this 
society than has ever been put out before. 
Each publication is so fully described as to 
make a perfect guide for any one who wishes to 
purchase. Copies will be furnished without 
cost to any one on application. 

EpWarpD A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Kzeng, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to x. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


NOTES. 


With next week’s issue begins the weekly 
discussion of the subjects suggested in the 
national topic card for the Sunday evening 
meetings. The same plan will be followed this 
year as previously: the article will appear two 
issues before the Sunday meeting. Several 
well-known and interesting writers have already 
promised their aid, and it is hoped the column 
will prove helpful in preparing the papers. 

Following the plan of last year, the monthly 
report will be published again this year in con- 
junction with the Women’s Alliance. Will the 
secretaries of the various unions please send the 
names of five members of their guilds who are 
really interested and would be glad to read this 
little paper, and also the names of any members 
who may be away from their unions at college? 
Through these pages we wish to keep in touch 
with as many of our young people as possible. 
It is earnestly hoped that these lists will be 
forwarded to headquarters at once. Just here 
a few words of the subject of attending to notices 
and requests promptly will not be out of place. 


The Christian Register 


So many of our notices receive tardy replies or 
none at all that it often causes great inconven- 
ience. If each secretary would be more careful 
in this respect, through the closer contact of the 
local branches with the central office, far greater 
results might be accomplished. Moreover, as 
comparatively few of our young people see 
the Register, if our ministers would call the 
attention of the secretaries of their unions to 
any important notice like the above, it would be 
greatly appreciated, 

At the eleventh annual session of the Han- 
cock County Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Churches held at Bar Harbor, 
Me., on July 30, our president, Mr. Holmes, 
spoke on the work and aims of our union, and 
the great need of organized religion among our 
young people. At the close of his address the 
conference passed unanimously the following 
resolution :— 

Resolved, that this Conference earnestly rec- 
ommend to the churches of this county the 
cause of the Young People’s Religious Union. 

This is an entirely new field for our work. In 
fact, in the whole State of Maine there are but 
four societies enrolled in the national organiza- 
tion. Accordingly, it is earnestly hoped that 
visible results will follow from the action taken 
by this conference. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Churches, 


Boston.—Boston Common preaching, Be- 
nevolent Fraternity of Churches (Unitarian): 
Beacon Street Mall, fifth elm from Charles 
Street, at 5 o’clock next Sunday afternoon. 
Speakers, Rev. Messrs. Chester J. Miller and 
W. S. Key. ; 

Sunday last was the banner day of the season 
in the matter of attendance at the open-air 
service on the common. The weather was 
delightfully fine, and there was an audience of 
something like three hundred persons present. 
The speakers, as announced, were Rev. 
Messrs. L. R. Daniels of South Natick and 
E. J. Helms, the active Methodist minister who 
has charge of the Morgan Memorial Chapel on 
Shawmut Avenue, one of the institutional 
churches maintained by the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches (Unitarian). 

After some hearty singing, Mr. Helms as- 
cended the platform, and said that his brief dis- 
course would consist of three heads, which 
three heads proved to be borne on the shoulders 
of as many rugged, well-clothed workingmen 
who, on invitation of their own pastor, in turn 
spoke of the way in which they had been saved 
from drunkards’ graves and converted to living 
decent Christian lives through the power and 
influence of Christ and his gospel. In their 
own homely, direct, and forceful way these 
men related their individual experiences, and 
appealed to their hearers to give up drink, to 
abandon sin and wickedness, and accept the 
religion of Jesus, which was their only hope of 
salvation. 

Their words were listened to with the closest 
attention; and, supplementary to their addresses, 
Mr. Helms drew wholesome, helpful lessons 
from the lives—past and present—of the three 
converts, who are now zealous lay workers with 
him in religious labors among the poor, though 
each of the three now occupy responsible posi- 
tions as workingmen. 
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During the progress of the meeting there was 
much evident curiosity among the audience to 
know if it was a Unitarian or Methodist meet- 
ing, and the question was asked by several. To 
allay the curiosity, the writer offered a word of 
explanation at the close, that it was a real Uni- 
tarian meeting, that Mr. Helms was a Metho- 
dist Episcopalian minister engaged in doing 
very successfully a splendid work among the 
masses in the heart of the city of Boston, and 
was sustained in his various useful enterprises 
at the Morgan Memorial by the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Unitarian Churches. Mr. Daniels 
followed with an earnest address, in the course 
of which he briefly alluded to the salient points 
in the Unitarian belief, and emphasized what 
had been said by those who had already spoken. 
He was delighted to have the pleasure of taking 
part in a meeting at which living examples of 
men saved from sin and converted to righteous- 
ness through the power of the gospel had 
related their individual stories and pleaded 
heart to heart with their fellow-men to turn from _ 
the errors of their ways and avow themselves’ 
disciples of the meek and lowly Jesus of Naza- 
reth. 

Such a feature at a Unitarian meeting might 
be somewhat of a novelty, but it was both grati- 
fying and inspiring. 


Green Harbor, Mass.—The annual fair of 
Grace Chapel took place August 13 and 14, and 
was very successful socially and financially, 
the net proceeds being about $260, which is 
considerably in excess of last year’s receipts. 
The chapel was beautifully decorated, the 
tables representing the holidays of the year. 
Sunday, August 17, was observed as “Grace 
Chapel Day.” At the morning service Rev. Mary 
T. Whitney, the pastor, gave an historical sketch 
of Grace Chapel, and Rev. George W. Solley of 
Dorchester spoke on “The Country Church’s 
Work and Opportunity.” The fine singing of 
Mrs, Anna Stebbins of Boston was one of the 
pleasant features of the occasion. Great assist- 
ance toward the success of the day was ren- 
dered by the proprietors of the Peace Haven 
Hotel at Brant Rock, who sent their orchestra, 
and whose party wagons brought loads of inter- 
ested guests. The chapel was filled, and the 
meeting was a very inspiring one. In the even- 
ing there was a song service, conducted by Rev. 
Herbert Whitney, followed by addresses on the 
subject, “The Religious Life and How to live 
it,” by Rev. F. W. Smith of Duxbury, Rev. 
Mrs. Whitney, and Rev. George W. Solley. 
Collections of $24 were taken for the Chapel 
Improvement Fund. It is proposed that such 
a meeting shall be an annual feature in the life 
of Grace Chapel Society. 


Helena, Mont.—First Unitarian Society, 
Leslie Willis Sprague, minister; The church is 
now completed, and was opened on August 10 
for the first service. On Monday, the 11th, the 
organ was opened with a recital by Mr. William 
C. Call of New York, who was doing the Yel- 
lowstone Park, and so was near enough to help 
us out. The dedication will be held September 
7, when Dr. J. H. Crooker will give the sermon, 
and Rev. G. W. Stone and Rev. L. J. Duncan: 
will take part. It will be made a rally day for 
all Unitarians in the State as far as possible. 


Warwick, Mass.—Rev. E. H. Brenan: The 
church is closed for the month ef August be- 
cause of the tragic death of the wife of the min- 
ister, which occurred on Saturday, August 2d. 
While driving with a friend, the horse kicked 
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the self-centred, self-dependent life of the old 
community, when the people lived on them- 
selves. What was then every one’s welfare was 
the thought of all. The fine social contact and 
the happy and valuable “tea drinkings,” with 
their consequent discussion of men and meas- 
ures, are a thing of the past. The character of 
life has changed. 

Mr. Bartol has an interesting library upon 
which he has lavished much affection during its 
collection. Hehas beena considerable traveller 
in this country, and has been three times across 
the Atlantic, enriching his life and widening his 
horizon by this great educational factor. 

This parish which Mr. Bartol has served, and 
will serve until the pastorate shall be terminated 
by the great change and revelation that will 
bring to him his earned reward, is one of the 
older ones in the State. The town was “organ- 
ized,” as the old record uses the word, in 1653; 
and the parish was then a part of it, and quite 
the same. From the first this parish was the 
scene of many activities, and in the two hundred 
and forty-nine years of its life there have been 
but eight ministers. Two of these served buta 
few years each, violent death coming to them, 
and interrupting what would certainly have been 
an unbreken record of long service. It is a con- 
spicuous and interesting fact that each minister 
has been a Harvard man. 


and ran, throwing both ladies out, Mrs. Brenan 
being instantly killed. The whole community 
is saddened by the event, and great sympathy is 
felt for the bereaved husband and two mother- 
less little girls. A short funeral service was 
held on Sunday morning, conducted by Rev. 
William Harris, the minister of the Congrega- 
tional church. Mr, Brenan and the children, 
with Miss Gertrude E. Ball, an intimate friend 
of the deceased, accompanied the body to Mar- 
ietta, Ohio, their former home, where another 
service was held on Tuesday afternoon, at which 
Rev. E. A. Coil officiated. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Brenan have endeared themselves to the people 
of the society and town. Her musical talent 
and taste had been of great service in the choir, 
and will be greatly missed. It is hoped that 
Mr. Brenan will return later, and resume his 
work here. 


Rev. George M. Bartol. 


Rev. George Murillo Bartol, pastor of the 
First Congregational Society in Lancaster, 
Mass., has recently celebrated the fifty-fifth an- 
niversary of his ordination in the Unitarian 
ministry and his pastorate over the church 
where he is still settled. This has been his 
only charge; and he has administered it wisely 
and well, inspired by love and devotion to a 
work which has been cemented into the strong- 
est bonds by lifetime associations with two 
generations of families. 

He was born in Freeport, Me., Sept. 18, 
1820, son of George Bartol. His brother was 
the late Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, whose long min- 
istry was terminated only a few years ago in 
Boston, where he, too, had for his first and only 
parish one of the most ancient parishes, which 
he served from his ordination to his death. 

Dr. Bartol’s slender figure is but slightly bent 
with the weight of his years and his work. His 
step is elastic, and his hand-grasp firm and quick. 
His flowing white hair is a veritable halo about 
him. He has grown old gracefully in this quiet 
life he has led. The perplexities that come 
from such close association as he has had with 
the lives and impulses of his people have been 
solved with wisdom and justice, and his advice 
has borne the goodly fruitage of happiness to 
those whom he has advised. 

Mr. Bartol is very reluctant to speak of him- 
self or his. work, when asked to do so. He 
modestly says that he was a Brown graduate of 
1842, and of the theological seminary at Harvard 
in 1845. In 1847 he preached for two years in 
various pulpits—six months in Chicago—before , P 
he was ordained into the ministry and installed scion’ eg oe ane ger 
in hin ancint par. Te tos ty yar fe Servcgof pave Paar ue tn 

‘o this closing service of the day the people 
him the degree of D.D. _|walk from the hotel, bearing candle-lighted 

“But few of his original parishioners are living. | lanterns, just as the islanders did from their 
He has seen practically the entire population of humble homes for generations, the lanterns 
the town change. Two generations have come being hung upon the little wooden penn 
into life since he came among them here, read- 


placed on the walls for the purpose. The meet- 
ing over, each takes his light and bears it back, 

ing the lessons of the burial service over the eld- 

ers, uttering the words of unity and congratu- 


making a procession of twinkling lights which 

is most striking. Twenty lighthouses along the 

lation at the altar of matrimony, and receiving coast and the stars overhead flash back their 
the little lives into the baptism of the faith of 
the fathers. This done for so many years can- 


kindred lights. 
not be a record lightly to be passed over in a 
word, as he would do it, nor can it be a record 
to be opened to the world to scan. The pages 
of human life and impress that he has written in 
the records of thousands of lives are the narra- 
tive of his pastorate. 
With the changes have come the passing of 


Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


The Pacific Unitarian contains a letter from 
Mr. Albert S. Parsons, in which he gives an in- 
teresting record of the impressions made by the 
recent summer meetings. He says:— 


The writer pleads 
the spirit of worship, 


guilty to being deficient in 
to feeling more interest in 
ethics than in religion, to preferring the study 
and practice of practical morality in and for this 
life to speculative discussions as to an unknown 
future one. As an encouragement to promoters 
of religious meetings of this sort, such a heretic 
confesses to having been more spiritually moved 
by these sanctified camp-meetings than by any- 
thing else or than anywhere else. The rude 
little stone chapel on the Isles of Shoals, built 
a century ago by the islanders, replacing one 
built a century earlier of timber from the wreck 
of a Spanish ship, inspires more reverence than 
the finest templés built to gratify man’s ambi- 
tion, though dedicated to the glory of God. 
The simple services conducted here, where 
nature is worshipped jointly with God, uplifts 
and stimulates as no ceremonial can. 

For a week each day’s programme is this: 
Service of worship in the chapel at 9.45 A.M. 
‘Address in hall at ten by some talented 
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What Do Unitarians Believe? 
By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Miscellaneous Serles. No. 14. 


Unitarian interpretation of orthodox expres- 
sions of belief. Scriptural references. Rep-. 
resentative Unitarians. 


Report of the Committee to consider the 
Religious Work and Opportunity ir 
Country Towns in New England. 


Deals with the country problem, church respon- 
sibility, the ministers, neighborhood and insti- 
tutional work, and financial conditions. 


The Education of our Boys and Girls. 
By Cuartes W. Exior, LL.D. 
9th Series. No. 10. 


The influence of noble literature. Value of the 
Unitarian heritage. Character the object of 
education. 


The Religious Training of our Young 
People. 


By JONATHAN SMITH, Esq. 

9th Series. No. 11. 
It should go hand in hand with physical and 
intellectual culture, and should be systematic 
and thorough. © 

The Regent God. 

By FREDERIC H. Hepes, D.D. 
10th Sertes. No. 4. 


Differing thoughts’ of God and the Universe: 


government by fixed external laws, by capri- 


cious interference, by uniform and direct action 


of Deity. 


The Victory over Death. 
By Rev. Octavius B. FROTHINGHAM. 
10th Series, No. 5. 


The dread and the blessing of death. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 


applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


“A FAIR FACE MAY PROVE A FOUL BAR- 
GAIH.”? MARRY A PLAIN GIRL IF SHE USES 


SAPOLIO 
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Pleasantries. 


It was somewhere in New Jersey that a man 
got somewhat mixed on Scripture, and said, 
“Brethren, when I consider the shortness of life, 
I feel as if I might be taken away suddenly, like 
a thief in the night.” 


Little girl just returned from market. 
Mother: “Well, Mary Ann, didn’t the butcher 
have pigs’ feet ?’? Mary Ann: “O mamma, I 
went and looked; but I could not see whether 
he had pigs’ feet or not, for he had his boots 
on.”—Harper's Bazar. 


Customer (to coal dealer): “Have you got 
any name for those scales of yours?” “] 
never heard of scales having a name.” “Well, 
you ought to call your scales Ambush. You 
see, they are always lying in weight.” 


“Ah, what’s this?” exclaimed the intelligent 
compositor: “ ‘Sermons in stones, books in the 
running brooks’? That can’t be right. I have 
it! He means ‘Sermons in books, stones in the 
running brooks.’ That's sense.” And that is 
how the writer found it.—Zxchange. 


The poet sought the sweet white violet 
’Long woodland pathway soaked with 
winter’s snows ; 
Seeking, he got his feet exceeding wet, 
And later turned up his poetic toes. 
—Line-O’-Type Lyrics, by Bert Leston Taylor. 


Tammas walked home with the minister after 
service last Sunday, and the latter complained 
of exhaustion. “Tired out, eh?” said Tammas. 
“Ves,” sighed the reverend, “completely done 
up, mentally and physically. I actually strained 
my back getting up this morning’s sermon.” 
“Oh,” said Tammas, musingly, “you must be 
very near the bottom of the barrel !”’—Z xchange. 


Representative Beidler of Ohio went inte a 
restaurant for his breakfast. “Give measteak,” 
said Mr. Beidler to the waiter. “Have it well 
done, and have it in a hurry.” “Is yo’ in a 
hurry?” asked the colored waiter. “Yes,” said 
Mr. Beidler. “Then, boss,” suggested the 
negro, confidentially, “why don’t yo’ have yo’ 
steak rare, and then you'll get it sooner ?"—£x- 
change. 


A gentleman known to the Argonaut once 
hired an artist to paint his portrait; but, when 
it was finished, he was not satisfied, and refused 
to pay. The painter sued him, and another 
artist was called to give an expert opinion. 
“Do you see that picture of my client ?” asked 
the lawyer. ‘No,” answered the witness, “I do 
not.” “There it is,” said the lawyer. “I don’t 
call that a portrait of Mr. Jones,” replied the 
expert. “I call that a map of him.” 


Social Agonies: Disadvantage of resembling 
a Celebrity.—She: “Oh, how do. you do, dear 
Mr. Lyon? Have you forgiven me for cutting 
you at Mrs. Leo Hunter’s last night? I was 
actually stupid enough to take you for that 
horrid bore, Mr. Tetterby Thempson, whom 
you’re said to be so like. It’s horrid libel. 
You're not like him a bit.” He: “A-a I wasn’t 
at Mrs. Leo Hunter’s last night, a-a-a-and my 
name is Tetterby Thompson.”—Lonudon Punch. 


One of the farmers gathered at the village 
grocery read aloud from a newspaper which 
stated that oats had become so scarce on ac- 
count of the swarming of emigrants toward the 
West that the price had gone up two cents 
a bushel. “What’s emigrants?” interrupted a 
farmer. After a significant silence the grocer, 
whose reputation as an oracle was at stake, 
spoke up: “I don’t know ’zactly what these 
pesky em’grants is,” explained that worthy man, 
“but I know they’re powerful destructive on 
oats.” —Saturday Evening Post. 
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Oct. 1 in Goodhue Memorial Hall, 

Minot Savage House, and Philip 
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Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 

President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, Massachusetts. 


Prepares boys for college. Individual attention. ~ 


Refers, by permission, to Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
Tuomas H, EckFretpt, Head Master. 
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